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Edward  Octavns  Flagg,  D.D-.  LLD  . 

How  paasing  strange  that  fifty  years  from  presort  date 
Five  souls  coevally,  with  vows,  should  consecrate 
Themselves  to  God,  who  yet  upon  his  temple  wait. 

’Twere  meet  the  Church  with  solemn  and  with  festal 
voice 

Betoken  how  with  these  so  blessed  doth  she  rejoice. 
That  purple  and  not  sackcloth  is  for  us  her  choice. 

Perchance  ye’ve  gathered  laurels  In  these  lengthened 
years, 

Perchance  for  food  and  raiment  bad  but  little  fears. 
Yea  all  that  ye  might  wish  this  world’s  success  uprears. 

But  ah,  the  pang  within,  what  words  can  ever  tell. 

Those  hidden  wounds  apostles  bore  like  yon  as  well. 

The  scorn  that  from  the  unworthy  to  our  Lord  befell. 

To  sbortcyed  vision  yours  perhaps  has  been  a  lot 
That  on  your  human  aspirations  fiung  a  blot, 

A  temporal  Arcady,  the  cleric  knoweth  not. 

But  if  ye  mainly  sought  to  swell  the  Christian  fold. 
Your  earthly  portion  is  a  store  of  gemmed  gold. 

The  future  life  your  radiant  honors  will  unfold. 

Ye  have  not  like  too  many  lived  for  self  alone. 

Ye  have  not  set  the  end  of  man  a  narrow  zone. 

But  striven  to  shield  the  right  and  not  the  wrong 
condone. 

As  Moses  stood  on  Nebo's  fair  and  wildering  height 
And  saw  the  valley  of  his  prayer  and  chief  delight. 

Ye  know  how  purpose  grand  dispels  eclipsing  night. 
Ckdarhurst. 


TKe  Kiingdom 


.  „  .  ^  „  The  contest  between  the 

The  English  Protes-  ^  , 

two  Wings  ot  the  Church 
tant  Campaign  .  .r.  ,  ,  . 

of  England  is  going  on  vig¬ 
orously.  The  High  Church  party  does  not  make 
so  much  noise  as  its  opponents,  perhaps  because 
it  can  best  strengthen  its  position  by  quiet  and 
pemonal  persuasion.  It  seems  strange  that  in 
this  twentieth  century  there  should  again  be  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  division  along  the  line  of  Protestant 
and  non-Protestant  principles.  But  this  is  the 
line  along  which  the  present  controversy  is  work¬ 
ing,  and  the  echoes  which  are  heard  in  our  own 
land  evidently  come  from  the  English  source. 
The  usual  newspaper  advertisements  are  increas¬ 
ed  many-fold  in  some  papers  by  notices  of  such 
organizations  as  “  Imperial  Protestant  Federa. 
tion,”  “Kensit  Crusade,”  and  “  Wickliffe  Preach, 
ers,”  which  by  means  of  books,  tracts,  letters 
and  services  are  seeking  to  rouse  the  dormant 
English  conscience  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  constant  innovations  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  party.  One  such  advertisement  declares 
that  “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Protestant 
revival  is  largely  due  (under  God’s  blessing)  to 
the  tremendous  efforts  put  forth  by  our  energetic 
and  God-honored  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Kansit, 
and  his  bold  and  brave  bands  of  Wickliffe  preach¬ 
ers.  Great  and  enthusiastic  meetings  are  being 
held  every  day,  and  it  is  estimated  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  are  being  addressed  every 
month.  Mr.  Kensit’s  bold  and  fearless  protests 
have  aroused  public  opinion,  and  brought  to  light 
the  terrible  conspiracy  in  our  midst.  Hundreds 
all  over  the  country  are  appealing  to  us  for  a 


week's  mission  in  their  priest-ridden  parishes.” 
Then  follows  an  appeal  for  money,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  closing  with  a  request  to  send  all  funds  to 
John  Kensit,  Secretary  Protestant  Truth  Society. 
The  question  naturally  arises  in  the  reader’s 
mind  whether  Mr.  Kensit  is  responsible  for  the 
flattering  allusion  to  his  ‘bold  and  fearless”  work 
in  the  body  of  the  advertisement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  temper  of  the  Catholic  party  may  be 
surmised  from  the  pleasant  way  in  which  one  of 
them,  in  a  recent  meeting,  described  the  situa. 
tion.  It  was,  he  declared,  “the  outcome  of  an 
agitation  stirred  up  and  fostered  by  bustling  and 
aggressive  booksellers,  irreverent  brawlers,  rhe¬ 
torical  peeresses,  solemn  visions  of  apochryphal 
(luadrupeds,  statesmen  who  had  failed  in  politics, 
and  that  greatest  and  most  marvellous  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  creaiive  genius  of  the  last  century 
the  omnipotent  and  omniscient  '  man  in-the 
street.  ’  ” 

.  ™  ^  That  the  agitation  for  sim- 

An  EnKlish  “Cath-  ,  ,,  ,  ,, 

^  plicity  and  adherence  to 

ollc”  Church  ^ 

Protestant  pr.nciples  has 
sufficient  grounds,  in  England  at  least,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  furnishings  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  Southend,  England,  will  show : 

“The  ‘ornaments’  here  include  three  holy 
water  stoups,  seven  crucifixes,  statues  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  a  white  figure  under  a  red  velvet 
canopy;  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  a  colored  figure 
under  an  oak  canopy;  and  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  white  figures  of  Christ  and  John  the 
Baptist,  under  a  red  canopy  (with  candle  brack¬ 
ets),  near  the  font;  sixty-five  pictures,  amongst 
them  fourteen  of  the  stations  of  the  cross;  St. 
Veronica’s  handkerchief ;  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  what  appeal's  to  be  a  Monk  and  a  Cardinal 
on  one  side  and  John  the  Baptist  and  a  Bishop  on 
the  other  (mediaeval) ;  John  the  Baptist  and  two 
Monks ;  the  Virgin  receiving  homage  apparently 
from  a  Pope  and  a  Bishop ;  a  board  headed  ‘R.  I.  P. 
Pray  for  the  souls  of  these,  who  were  once  wor¬ 
shippers  in  this  Church.’  Then  follows  a  list  of 
naaies  of  deceased  persons.  Besides  there  are, 
in  the  side-chapel,  a  tabernacle,  six  candles,  a 
sacring-bell ;  in  the  lady-chapel,  ‘altar,’  six 
candles,  sacring-bell,  at  the  back  of  the  ‘  altar  ’  a 
dossal,  showing  on  the  left  side  the  Angel  Ga¬ 
briel,  with  the  inscription  ‘Ave  gratia  plena,’  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  inscription 
‘  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini ;’  in  the  south-w^t  corner 
of  the  church,  a  confessional  with  curtains, 
confessions  being  heard  on  two  fixed  days  in  the 
week,  and  other  times  by  appointment.  A  pamph¬ 
let  distributed  at  the  church  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  extraordinary  services  at  Passiontide  and 
Easter  at  All  Saints,  Southend-on-Sea,  all  on  the 
strict  Roman  model,  including  the  service  of 
Tenebra*  on  Maunday  Thursday;  on  Good  Friday 
the  Veneration  of  the  Gross  and  the  Mass  of  the, 
Pre  Sanctified ;  on  Saturday  the  Blessing  of  the 
Paschal  Candle ;  on  Easter  Day  ‘  Solemn  High 
Mass’  without. communicants.” 

We  also  give  a  description 

An  English  “Cath-  .  •  j.  •  i 

'  of  the  service  in  a  typical 
ollc  Service  church,  to  show  the  form¬ 
ality  and  imitation  of  the  Roman  order. 

“On  Sunday,  the  11.30  a.m.  celebration  was  a 


Missa  Cantata.  Every  person  pi-esent  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  The  People’s  Eucharist  and  a  card 
headed  ‘Missa  Cantata,’  giving  the  words  ot  the 
Asperges,  Introit,  etc.  Nine  candles  were  lighted 
before  the  ‘Mass,’  six  on  the  altar,  two  on  the 
credence-table,  and  the  Pfischal  candle.  The 
altar  had  on  it  a  tabernacle  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  several  vases  of  flowers.  Before  the 
altar  burned  one  pd  lamp.  Neither  incense  nor 
portable  lights  were  used,  but  in  all  other  res¬ 
pects  the  ritual  closely  followed  that  in  the  R.C. 
Missal.  Before  Mass  there  was  a  procession  round 
the  church,  consisting  of  a  number  of  acolytes, 
seven  little  girls  (dressed  in  different  ways,  but 
all  wearing  tulle  veils),  the  choir,  and  the  celeb¬ 
rant.  The  younger  acolytes  were  dressed  in  red 
cassocks,  shoes  and  caps,  with  lace  trimmed  cot¬ 
tas,  and  the  elder  acolytes  wore  albs,  amices,  and  ’ 
girdles.  The  celebrant  wore  a  biretta  and  a  white 
cope  with  magenta  trimmings.  In  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  this  garment  he  was  assisted  by  two 
adult  acolytes.  A  cross  and  five  banners  were 
carried,  three  of  the  latter  by  three  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  little  girls.  The  service  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  following  amongst  other  pecu¬ 
liarities: —  The  words  of  the  Asperges  without 
the  sprinkling,  the  ceremonial  mixing  of  the 
chalice,  the  ablutions ;  a  peculiar  piroutte  during 
the  conclusion  of  the  offertory,  the  Benedictus 
qui  venit,  extreme  elevation  and  genuflection, 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell,  and  the  raising  of 
the  chasuble  during  the  Prayer  of  Consecration, 
the  Agnus  Dei,  the  triple  beating  of  the  breast 
before  the  priest’s  communion,  one  communi¬ 
cant.” 

,  Evangelical  Christians  cannot 

The  Lesson  to  ,  ..... 

^  ^  laugh  at  this  perversion  of 

Protestants  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,.  „  . 

talent  and  devotion.  By  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  imitation’traces  of  formal¬ 
ity  are  observable  in  many  churches  not  Epis¬ 
copal  in  their  order,  and  unless  there  is  wise 
direction  in  the  present  so-called  “enriching” 
of  the  services,  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Congregationalists  will  make  themselves  as  open 
to  criticism  as  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
the  Church  of  England. 


.  „  .  Degrees  are  shower.'d  upon 

A  Candidate  for  a  ...  ,  . 

„  ministers  and  laymen  with 

French  D.D.  ,  ,  . 

so  bountiful  a  hand  by 

American  Colleges  that  it  is  interesting  to  read  of 
the  procesi  by  which  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity 
is  attained  in  France.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Rev. 
Wilfred  Monod.  son  of  the  well-beloved  Theo¬ 
dore  Monod — beloved  in  this  country  as  well  as 
in  his  own — pastor  of  the  important  Reformed 
Church  of  Rouen,  editor  of  the  influential  relig¬ 
iousweekly,  L’ Avant-garde,  author  of  several  im¬ 
portant  books,  and  a  leader  in  the  new  movement 
which  include  in  its  manifestatiors  the  Solidari¬ 
ties,  the  Popular  Universities,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  works— this  distinguished  young  man  “sus¬ 
tained  his  thesis  ”  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  The 
oc;casion  was  evidently  appreciated  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  public  of  Paris.  The  great  amphitheatre  of 
the  University  of  Paris  was  far  too  small  to  ac¬ 
commodate  those  who  sought  entrance.  The 
thesis  read  by  this  young  man  of  thirty  three. 
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who  already  for  years  had  been  a  leader  of 
religious  thought,  was  a  further  deTelopment  of 
those  ideas  of  The  Kingdom  which  he  presented 
eight  years  ago  as  a  candidate  for  the  baccalau 
reate  in  theology  and  which  have  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Mr.  Wilfred  Monod,  as  has 
already  been  said,  is  a  leader  of  the  new  school 
cf  Christian  Socialists — distinct  indeed  from  the 
school  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley — which  believes 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  here  and  now,  and 
that  Christ  in  founding  it  realized  all  that  had 
been  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the 
Church  is  called — or  rather,  that  Christians  are 
called — to  make  it  a  reality.  The  thesis  in  which 
he  fully  expounded  his  ideas  of  what  his  school 
prefer  to  call  Metsianism,  was  a  masterly,  brilliant 
and  deeply  convinced  paper,  the  reading  of  which 
occupied  nearly  two  hours.  Then  came  the 
ordeal  of  criticism.  M.  M^n^goz,  the  newly- 
elected  dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
University,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  brought 
all  the  powers  of  his  dee  ly  incisive  faculties  to 
show  the  weaknesses  of  the  thesis.  The  worst 
that  he  found  to  say  of  it,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  that  it  was  rather  a  review  article  than 
a  dogmatic  thesis.  He  was  followed  by  two 
others  who  also  brought  brilliant  abilities  to  show 
that  the  young  candidate  was  sadly  lacking  in 
dogmatic  precision,  .\fter  three  hours  and  a  half 
of  this  ordeal,  the  jury — three  professors  of  the¬ 
ology — retired,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  brought  in 
the  verdict  that  Mr.  Wilfred  Monod  was  received 
Doctor  of  Divinity  mith  great  satisfaction.  And 
no  one  was  better  pleased  than  Dean  M<5negoz 
and  his  fellow  contradicteurs.  But  imagine  some 
of  our  revered  doctors  of  divinity  achieving  title 
at  such  a  price  ! 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  Gene- 
*  Kitchener  from  the  com¬ 

mand  of  affairs  at  Omdurman, 
but  little  public  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
frontier  of  civilization  on  the  upper  Nile.  Gene- 
eral  Kitchener’s  successor  in  Sirdar,  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate,  rejiorts  that  the  first  building  for  the 
Gordon  Memorial  College  is  now  waiting  for  its 
roof,  the  walls  being  in  place.  At  the  old  town 
of  Khartoum  there  is  a  preliminary  school  with 
ninety  pupils  in  attendance,  which  will  be  trans¬ 


ferred' to  Omdurman  and  there  consolidated  with 
a  school  of  160  pupils  which  has  been  maintained 
for  some  time  on  the  endowment  of  the  Gordon 
Collie  There  will  be,  therefore,  nearly  250 
students  for  the  opening  of  the  college. 


,,,,  Perhaps,  in  the  interests 

The  Pleeanres  of  Ufe  ....  .  , 

of  the  desired  harmony 
In  lilmerick  followers  of  Christ, 

too  much  publicity  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the 
average  Irish  Catholic  on  his  native  heath 
is  more  than  a  suspicion,  but  when  this  bigotry 
reaches  the  magistrate’s  bench  it  surely  needs 
exposure.  It  appears  that  in  the  city  of  Limerick 
there  is  a  Medical  Mission,  which  like  others  of 
its  kind  treats  those  who  are  suffering,  without 
inquiry  as  to  their  religion.  Being  a  mission  it 
seeks  to  give  comfort  spiritually  as  well  as  phys¬ 
ically.  A  month  or  «o  ago  Dr.  Long,  of  the 
mission  staff,  was  called  to  attend  a  Protestant 
patient,  who  was  suffering  from  inflammation 
of  the  knee.  While  in  attendance  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  entered  the  room  and  told  the 
people  to  turn  the  doctor  out.  In  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  the  priest  gave  the  doctor  his  opinion  of 
him,  refusing  to  leave  when  assured  that  the 
family  w-as  not  of  his  church;  but  finally  he 
went  out  to  join  a  crowd  which  had  collected 
outside.  After  several  days  of  continued  annoy¬ 
ance  the  crowd  became  so  daring  that  on  one  of 
the  doctor’s  visits  he  was  greeted  with  a  shower 
of  stones  and  bricks.  Finally  Dr.  Long  was  con¬ 
strained  to  a])ply  to  the  magistrates  for  relief, 
and’the  prie.st  was  summoned  before  them  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  The  evidence,  as  stated 
above,  was  adduced,  clearly  showing  that  the 
priest  had  interfered  with  the  doctor  in  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work,  and  had  been  one  of  a  crowd  of 
persons  which  had  thrown  various  missiles  at  the 
doctor,  and  had  even  incited  the  crowd  by  his 
language.  But  the  magistrate  dismissed  the 
case,  and  acquitted  the  priest.  The  opinion  of 
the  Court,  as  recorded,  seems  to  favor  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  to  condemn  the  plr  intiff.  The  most 
surprising  part  of  the  proceedings,  however,  was 
the  address  given  in  the  court-room  by  another 


priest  just  after  the  announcement  of  the  ver¬ 
dict.  The  burden  of  the  speech  was  that  so  long 
as  Dr.  Long  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Limerick 
the  people  would  vent  their  wrath  upon  him, 
coming,  as  he  did,  to  rob  them  of  their  faith. 
Thus  far  the  Court  listened  patiently,  but  when 
a  Protestant  clergyment  asked  for  the  same  priv¬ 
ilege  of  addressing  the  audience  the  magistrates 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  go  out  to  lunch. 
The  result  of  this  surprising  scene  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine. 


.  .......  Interest  m  the  Tent  Work 

„  in  Philadelphia  has  been 

list  Expected  ,  ... 

greatly  quickened  during 

the  past  few  days  by  the  announcement  of  the 
coming  of  John  McNeill,  the  noted  Scotch  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Dr.  McNeill  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
the  Scotch  Spurgeon,  and  Dwight  L.  Moody  used 
to  say  that  Dr.  McNeill  was  the  greatest  preacher 
he  had  ever  heard.  He  has  preached  in  almost 
every  country  on  the  globe,  and  has  won  a  world 
wide  fame.  It  is  five  years  since  he  was  last  in 
America,  and  his  approaching  visit  is  awaited 
with  great  interest.  Dr.  McNeill  is  expected  on 
Saturday  next.  He  will  at  once  go  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  he  is  to  remain  at  least  a  week,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  will  hold  services  in  the  tents  that 
have  been  located  in  various  parts  of  the  city  by 
the  Evangelistic  Committee.  After  filling  his 
engagement  here,  Dr.  McNeill  will  leave  for 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  where  he  will  probably 
remain  for  some  time. 


^  The  first  service  in  the  Ger- 

The  Philadelphia  , 

mantown  Tent  was  held 

ampa  gn  Sunday  night  with  Rev, 

R.  P.  D.  Bennett  as  the  speaker.  The  meeting 
was  largely  attended,  and  great  interest  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  work  in  that  district.  Beginning 
with  Tuesday  evening  the  services  at  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  tent  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  A.  R. 
Janviers,  who  has  been  especially  engaged  for 
this  work  by  the  Presbyterian  Evangelistic  Com¬ 
mittee.  Encouraging  reports  continue  to  come 
in  from  all  the  tents  ;  evidently  the  general  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  movement  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widespread  as  the  season  advances. 


THE  TENT  EVANGELIST. 


THE  WEEK’S  REPORT. 

In  spite  of  the  announcement  in  several 
Buffalo  papers  that  the  tent  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  awful  storm  Friday  night  and  we 
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By  an  oversight  the  name  of  the  first  contri- 
bntor  to  Spanish-American  work  at  Buffalo  was 
omitted  last  week.  Miss  S.  R.  Kendall  of  this 
city  gave  the  ten  dollars  there  acknowledged. 
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bkd  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
bave  Dr.  Johnson  for  Saturday  evening,  still  a 
very  large  andienoe  gathered  to  hear  Dr.  J.  Q. 
A.  Henry  speak  on  The  Noblest  Ornsade  of 
the  Twentieth  Oentnry.  Dr.  Henry  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  higher  and  nobler  oivio  life 
and  standard  of  moraiity.  In  showing  what 
the  Anti- Saloon  League  and  other  kindred  or¬ 
ganizations  had  been  able  to  accomplish  toward 


the  ennobling  and  purifying  of  the  oivio  con¬ 
science,  Dr.  Henry  inspired  not  a  few  of  his 
hearers  to  a  more  thoughtful  and  practical  in¬ 
terest  in  their  municipal  governments.  The 
music  furnished  by  the  “Oamp  Nelson  Jubilee 
Singers’’  was  heartily  appreciated.  In  fact 
both  the  address  and  singing  had  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  a  reception  as  any  given  thus  far  in  the 
tent. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  men’s  meeting, 
the  Rev.  Byron  H.  Stauffer,  pastor  of  the  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Ohuroh  of  BufiFalo,  spoke 
to  a  good  audience  of  men  in  a  clear  and  per¬ 
sonal  way  full  of  uplift  and  encouragement  to 
a  clean  Christian  life. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings,  the  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward  D.D.  'of 
New  York  City,  editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
York  Independent,  delivered  three  addresses 
full  of  thought  and  suggestion.  On  Monday 
evening  with  the  topic,  What  Does  God  Value 
in  Himself?  he  brought  out  the  idea  that  it  is 
holiness,  not  omniscience  or  power,  that 
the  Bibie  teaches  ns  to  most  reverence  in 
our  God.  In  the  addresses  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  under  the  topics,  Oom- 
promises  in  Religion  and  The  Longing  of  the 
Ohurch  for  Unity,  Dr.  Ward  emphasized  the 
idea  that  the  churches  were  fast  approaching 
the  time  when  they  would  find  it  necessary  for 
federation,  even  if  organic  union  should  be 
impossible,  and  be  welcomed  as  a  most  hopeful 
sign  the  founding  of  the  Union  Church  in  the 
Philippines. 

Dr.  Ward’s  audiences  were  noteworthy  in 
that  they  w  ere  made  up  of  such  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  ministers,  many  of  whom  thanked  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  opportunity  of  bearing  Dr.  Ward, 
saying  that  they  had  received  suggestions 
for  many  future  sermons.  Thus  is  the  work 
of  the  tent  spread  abroad  and  the  advantage  of 
the  thought  and  iearning  there  heard  given  to 
many  times  the  number  than  the  tent  is  able 
to  accommodate. 

The  Rally  services  of  the  Young  People’s 
Sooiety  of  Christian  Endeavor  held  in  the  tent 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  in  charge  of 
the  Buffalo  Assembly  were  a  great  success.  The 
present  seating  capacity  of  the  tent  was  taxed 
to  its  utmost  on  both  of  these  evenings,  oamp 
chairs  having  to  be  placed  in  some  of  the  aisles 
and  in  front  of  the  platform.  Mr.  H.  F.  Kerr 


of  Buffalo,  President  of  the  Assembly,  presided 
on  both  evenings  and  in  fitting  words  introduced 
the  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Halienbeok  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  who  gave  a  brief  and  interesting  account 
of  the  recent  Convention  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  D.  D. ,  or  as  he  is  per¬ 
haps  better  known  "Father  Endeavor 
Clark,’’  was  the  second  speaker.  He  was  de¬ 
tained  until  the  last  moment  by  his  many 
friends  and  when  he  walked  up  the  aisle  the 
whole  audience  rose  as  of  one  mind,  and  gave 
him  the  Chautauqua  salute,  and  again  when  he 
arose  to  speak  he  was  given  the  same  welcome. 
Dr.  Clark  gave  a  strong  and  personal  appeal  to 
each  member  of  the  sooiety  to  lead  a  more  con¬ 
secrated  life ;  saying  that  this  was  the  demand 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  only  way 
that  the  society  as  a  whole  could  succeed  and 
prosper.  Dr.  Clark  spoke  as  a  father  to  his 
children  and  received  the  most  respectful,  we 
almost  said  worshipful,  attention  The  last 
speaker  Thursday  evening  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
T.  McEwen  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y  ,  who  also 
spoke  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention. 

On  Friday  evening.  Canon  Richardson  of 
London,  Ontario,  Can.,  was  the  first  speaker. 
After  a  short  and  stirring  address  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tbe  Rev.  0.  S.  Brown  of  Iowa  City, 
la.,  who  spoke  on  the  problems  the  twentieth 
century  had  brought  to  the  Christian  Endeav- 
orers  of  the  West,  taking  for  his  text,  "Be¬ 
hold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  ’’  Tbe  last 
speaker  Friday  evening  was  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Jacobs  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  the  Musical  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  Mr. 
Jacobs  led  tbe  singing  both  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  evenings,  assisted  by  a  large  chorus  chosen 
from  the  Buffalo  Christian  Endeavor  societies. 
Mr.  Jacobs  with  his  beautiful  voice  did  much 
to  make  these  meetings  tbe  eminent  success 
that  they  certainly  were.  After  the  meeting 


B  F.  JACOBS 

on  Friday  they  adjourned  directly  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  where  a  banquet  bad  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  tbe  Buffalo  Assembly.  Dr.  Clark  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  toast.  The  Twentieth  Century ; 
Dr.  McEwen  of  Amsterdam  to  The  State  En- 
deavorers;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of  Iowa  City, 
la.,  to  Tbe  Western  Endeavorers;  and  the  Rev. 
Albert  L.  Grein,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Buffalo,  respouded  to 
the  toast.  Our  Pastors.  Mr.  Jacobs,  the  last 
speaker,  closed  his  remarks  by  leading  those 
present,  who  had  joined  hands  about  the  tables, 
in  singing  "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.  ’’  Thus 
closed  probably  the  most  successful  Rally  that 
the  Sooiety  of  Christian  Endeavor  ever  held  in 
Buffalo,  and  also  a  most  encouraging  week  of 
work  for  tbe  Tent  Evangelist. 


BULLETIN  FOB  WEEK  JULY  SZ-28.  y 

Monday,  Jnly  22,  the  Rev.  Mellville  Beards¬ 
ley  Chapman,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 

Tuesday,  Jnly  23,  The  Same. 

Wednesday,  Jnly  24,  Mr.  Edwin  F.  See, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Mens' 
Christian  Association. 

Thursday,  July  26,  To  be  anonnoeck 

Friday^  Jnly  26,  To  be  annonoed. 

Saturday,  Jnly  27,  Brigadier  S,  L.  Brengle, 
Salvation  Army. 

This  week,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  is 
a  royal  week  in  the  Tent:  Dr.  Weddell,  Dr. 
Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Dr.  Taimadge  and  Presi- 
detn  Q.  B.  Stewart. 

A  CENTURY  OF  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS. 

By  the  union  of  five  denominations.  Baptist, 
Congregational,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Unitarian,  the  religions  development  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  presented  on  five  successive  days  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  6,  each  denomination  having  one  day  in 
which  to  present  the  history  and  present  con¬ 
dition  of  its  work.  The  meeting  will  be  in 
Tent  Evangelist. 

Tuesday,  August  6,  will  be  designated  as 
Baptist  Day,  with  addresses  in  the  morning  on 
the  work  among  the  Colored  People  of  the 
South,  by  President  A.  C.  Osborn  D.  D. ,  Pres¬ 
ident  George  Sale  and  Mrs.  William  Scott.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  addresses  on  the 
work  among  the  Indians  and  Mexicans,  by 
Prof.  R.  A.  Sohwegler  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Sloan,  and  an  address  on  Home  Missions  and 
National  Stability  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  tbe  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Board,  followed  by  an  open  parliament 
and  general  discussion. 

Wednesday  will  be  Congregational  Day.  In 
the  morning  the  work  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Sooiety  will  be  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Franklin  S.  Fitch  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  C. 
W.  Shelton,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Puddefoot  and 
Miss  M.  Dean  Moffat.  In  the  afternoon  the 
work  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
will  be  presented  by  Professor  Hoyt,  President 
J.  G.  Merrill  D.D.,  C.  J.  Ryder  D.D.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  tbe  American  Missionary  Association 
and  Miss  Jennie  L.  Blowers. 

Thursday  is  tbe  day  when  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  people  will  present  their  work.  In 
the  morning  by^addresses  by  the  Rev.  S.  L. 
Baldwin  D.D. ,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Gracey  D.D.  In  the  afternoon  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  Thirty  Years  among  the  Mountains, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff  D.D. 

Friday  is  Presbyterian  Day,  when  in  the 
morning  the  Rev.  John  Dixon  D.D.  will  speak 
on  Evangelization  in  the  West,  and  the  Rev. 
J,  Milton  Greece  D.D.  on  Our  New  Posses¬ 
sions.  At  the  afternoon  session  there  will  be 
an  address  on  the  New  York  Indians,  by  the 
Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  and  addresses  on  a  Century 
of  Honor,  by  the  Rev.  7  Charles  L.  Thompson 
D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Presbyterian)Work  among  the  Freed- 
men  by  the  Rev.  E.|P.  Cowan  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Board. 

Tbe  program  for^Satnrday,  Unitsurian  Day, 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

Appropriate  music  will  be  given  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  of  these  meetings  and  it  is  hoped 
that  each  of  the  denominations  in  Buffalo  will 
observe  its  day  as^denominational  day  at  the 
Exposition. _ 

The  Bible  Study  Congress  was  opened  in 
Buffalo  yesterday  (Wednesday),  for  tbe  study 
not  of  the  Bible,  but  of  methods  of  Bible  study. 
Among  the  speakers  are  President  Little  of 
the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  President  Stew¬ 
art  of  Auburn,  Principal  Boone  of  Cincinnati, 
Principal  Rexford  of  Montreal,  Warden  Bntle 
of  Seabnry  Divinity  School,  and  Chancellor 
Berkowitz  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua. 
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A.  Relif^ioxis  and  Family-Paper 

TACATION  SCHOOLS  AND  FRESH  AIR  WORK. 

No  more  telling  illastration  that  “times  have 
changed”  can  well  be  found  than  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion  schools  which  were  opened  last  week. 
There  are  some  of  os — very  Rip  van  Winkles 
indeed— who  can  recall  the  days  when  the  bare 
snggestion  of  school  in  vacation  time  would 
have  been  intolerable— that  children  who  might 
be  enjoying  vacation  shoold  besiege  the  school¬ 
room  doors,  unthinkable.  But  that  is  what 
happened  the  other  day,  and  the  eighteen  great 
schoolhonses  which  were  opened  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  tenements  were  inadequate  to  re¬ 
ceive  .ill  who  craved  admission. 

Many  things  have  changed  indeed,  since 
some  of  ns  were  children.  Who  in  those  days 
would  have  been  bold  enough  to  prophesy  that 
kite  making  would  be  one  of  the  arts  taught  in 
school?  Yet  many  a  boy  in  this  city  has  been 
made  happy  in  the  past  ten  days  by  being  ini¬ 
tiated  into  that  art  and  mystery.  Who  would 
have  dreamed  forty — twenty— even  five  years 
ago  of  such  a  game— or  is  it  study  ? — as  banda¬ 
ging  an  imaginary  sprained  ankle,  or  tying  up 
a  make-believe  cnt  finger?  Or  if  we  did  like 
to  ‘  ‘  play  doctor,  ’  ’  it  was  only  ‘  *  make  believe,  ’  ’ 
and  by  no  means  the  “really  and  truly”  ban¬ 
daging  that  is  being  taught  -or  played— in  the 
eighteen  vacation  schools  down-town.  And 
think  of  the  other  studies  I  Of  the  six  or  seven 
or  nine  hundred  children  in  each  schoolhouse, 
some  are  cooking  and  some  are  manufacturing 
toys,  and  some  are  caning  chairs  and  all  are 
findins  it  equally  good  fun,  in  the  intervals  of 
gymnastics  and  wrestling  and  basket  ball  and 
kindred  aits  and  sciences. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  contemplate  if 
it  were  not  so  sad.  For  after  all,  the  funda¬ 
mental  change  is  not  in  the  ideal  of  the  school, 
but  in  the  necessities  of  the  children.  Poor 
things!  there  are  thousands  of  them  who  have 
no  better  place  to  play  than  the  school-room, 
no  better  plays  to  play  than  the  sugar  coated 
lessons  which  are  taught  them  there.  The 
wide  all  outdoors  connoted  a  generation  ago  by 
the  word  *  *  vacation,  ’  ’  the  endless  rambles,  the 
real  plays,  harder  than  work  no  doubt,  but  oh, 
how  delightful  I— the  best  vacation  school  in 
the  world  must  lack  these. 

And  the  worst  o'  it  is,  the  children  will 
never  know  the  difference.  Not  the  least  of 
the  evils  which  we  have  to  charge  against  the 
tenement  house  is  that  it  has  made  impossible 
even  the  plays  of  the  city  street  of  a  generation 
ago,  and  has  created  the  imperative  need  of  the 
vacation  school  as  the  only  refuge  for  the  de¬ 
cent  city  child  of  to-day. 

A  Christian  citizen  might  well  tremble  for 
the  future  of  his  city  when  the  children  of  the 
vacation  schools  grow  to  be  men  and  women. 
But  for  the  blessed  fresh  air  charities,  which, 
thanks  to  a  then  young  Presbyterian  minister, 
the  Rev.  Willard  Parsons,  emtedated  the  vaca¬ 
tion  schools  by  a  score  of  years,  they  would 
have  never  known  the  true  meaning  of  play. 
The  example  so  bravely  set  by  that  young  Penn¬ 
sylvania  pastor  has  been  followed  by  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  persons,  until  now  there 
is  no  chnrch  or  settlement  or  institution  with¬ 
out  its  fresh  air  work,  and  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  city  children  have  a  blessed  week  or 
fortnight  of  “God’s  country.”  It  is  not  half 
enough,  for  the  country  is  the  birthright  of 
the  little  child,  but  it  may  be  enough- we  know 
that  it  often  has  been  enough- to  safeguard 
the  little  ones  from  the  ntterly  materialistic 
and  heathenizing  infinences  of  the  tenement 
house  and  the  city  street. 

Not  but  that  there  are  homes  in  many  a  tene¬ 


ment  house  where  God  dwells  with  parents 
and  children.  Not  but  that '  in  many  a  two- 
roomed  home  there  are  parents  as  earnestly 
desirous  of  their  children’s  good,  and  children 
as  loving  and  dutiful,  as  in  the  sweetest  coun¬ 
try  home.  But  no  one  who  has  not  lived  in 
one  can  realize  the  awful  odds  against  which 
parents  and  children  in  tenement  houses  strug¬ 
gle  for  decency  and  purity  and  godliness.  In 
fact,  as  Chaplain  Munro  from  his  long  years 
of  experience  testifies  on  another  page,  almost 
the  first  result  of  the  conversion  of  tenement 
house  parents  is  their  removal  to  better  home 
conditions,  at  whatever  cost  of  longer  hours 
and  privation  of  other  necessaries  besides 
leisure. 

But  there  are  many  parents  who  simply 
cannot  move  away  from  the  tenement,  and 
their  best  hope,  thus  far  their  most  efficient 
help,  is  in  the  vacation  schools  and  the  fresh 
air  neighborlinesses— for  the  sweet  word  charity 
has  been  too  much  abused  to  do  its  true  doty 
here.  Happily  the  number  is  yearly  increasing 
of  those  who  in  pleasant  country  homes  realize 
that  they  have  little  neighbors  in  the  city,  and 
invite  them  by  ones  or  by  twos  or  by  parties 
to  share  with  them  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or 
longer  the  country  blessedness  with  which  God 
has  blessed  them.  Good  country  folk !  More 
surely  than  yon  perhaps  are  aware,  the  Master 
enters  5  our  home  in  the  person  of  the  little 
child,  “one  of, the  least  of  these,  ”  his  brethren, 
whom  yon  have  gathered  in  from  the  contam¬ 
ination  and  the  discomfort  of  the  city  street. 

There  is  indeed  some  ground  for  hope  of  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  in  this  city,  by  and  bye.  The 
new  tenement  house  law  became  active  on  the 
first  day  of  this  month,  and  by  degrees  there 
will  be  better  homes  for  the  poor  in  this 
crowded  city  of  ours.  But  the  degrees  must 
be  very  slow,  unless  some  of  those  to  whom 
God  has  given  large  wealth  hear  a  call  to  help 
him  save  his  people  by  giving  them  better 
homes.  What  nobler  use  of  great  wealth  could 
there  be  than—  say— the  acquisition  of  four 
blocks  of  tenements  in  the  worst  and  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  bnilding 
thereon  of  ideal  tenement  houses  around  a  park 
composed  of  the  adjacent  quarters  of  each  of 
the  four  blocks?  Or  the  acquisition  of  a  single 
block,  and  the  bnilding  of  four  rows  of  tene¬ 
ments  around  a  central  playground?  It  would 
require  enormous  wealth,  but  these  are  the 
days  of  enormous  wealth,  and  thank  God, 
much  of  it  is  in  consecrated  hands.  This  is  a 
city  of  colossal  charities,  of  incalculable  pri¬ 
vate  beneficence ;  bnt  far  beyond  the  settlement 
or  the  library  or  the  school  or  even  the  church, 
in  value  to  the  community,  in  importance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  important  beyond  any 
other  improvement  that  can  be  devised,  is  the 
importance  of  good  homes  for  the  working  peo¬ 
ple.  _ 

The  dying  echoes  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  blend  with  the  first  notes  of  the 
great  Epworth  League  gathering,  the  first 
business  session  of  which  opens  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  this  morning.  The  true  opening  of  the 
Convention  was  doubtless  on  Tuesday  evening 
when  President  McKinley  touched  the  button 
which  sounded  the  first  note  of  America  on 
the  grand  organ.  According  lo  the  program, 
the  national  anthem  was  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus 
of  fifteen  hundred  voices,  and  after  this  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  President  was  to  be  read.  An 
attendance  of  thirty  thousand  Methodist  young 
people  is  expected  at  this  Convention.  The 
main  point  of  emphasis  in  the  work  of  the 
League  for  the  next  year  will  be  missions. 


THE  JOY  OF  LIVING. 

Life  is  an  essential  delight.  The  ideal  of  it, 
after  much  storm  ud  stress  in  living,  is  still 
a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  forever!  The  drift  of 
religions  thought  is  to-day  toward,  and  not 
away  from,  this  ideal.  We  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  alive.  Once 
in  a  while  there  flames  over  ns  surprise  with 
some  indignation,  that  we  were  ever  tanght 
to  call,  even  in  song,  this  world  a  wilderness 
of  woe ;  for  the  poetic  license  covered  not  only 
a  lie,  but  a  false  conception.  We  were  chal¬ 
lenged  in  our  childhood  by  a  falsehood  whose 
sole  justification  was  a  slander  of  God’s  divin- 
est  gift.  It  was  held  to  be  safest  not  to  love 
life,  wisest  not  to  own  to  our  joy  in  living. 
So  the  young  life  within  ns  was  taught  repres¬ 
sion  and  distrust,  the  youthful  Knight  was 
sent  out  to  fight  all  comers  as  if  they  were 
deadly  foes.  The  sharp  reaction  of  our  Puri¬ 
tanism  smote  down  all  faith  in  the  world,  in 
the  hope  of  so  kindling  a  proper  faith  in  heaven. 

It  was  a  perpetual  wonder  to  our  childhood 
that  the  world  which  was  wholly  given  over, 
in  theology,  to  the  devil,  could  for  all  that  be 
so  fair! 

Well,  the  counter  action  is  coming  and  we 
hail  it  as  a  relief  and  a  sign  of  hope.  Old  stu¬ 
dents  of  Williams  College  tell  ns  that  Professor 
Hopkins,  the  brother  of  Mark,  began  his  talks 
with  these  words:  “Brothers,  this  is  God’s 
world.”  He  was  a  prophet  of  this  new  era; 
his  faith  was  feeling  out  after  the  links  that 
the  old  faith  had  dropped.  A  few  months  ago 
we  sped  through  those  holy  hills,  where 
Mills  and  Jndson  prayed,  and  recalled  Hop¬ 
kins’s  text.  The  rugged  Puritan  felt  the  stirs 
of  a  larger  lift ;  the  glory  of  the  Berkshires  re¬ 
buked  the  glooms  of  the  old  hymnals— woke 
within  the  hearts  of  men  a  higher  gladness 
than  that  of  the  singing  brooks  and  of  the 
shouting  mountains.  The  recurrence  to  the 
simple  delight  of  living  is  a  new  birth  to  any 
man,  and  when  his  faith  in  that  joy  to  be  alive 
is  sincerely  strong,  it  is  no  extravagance  to 
say  that  his  paradise  is  regained. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  peril  that  lurks 
in  a  false  trust  in  the  joy  of  living ;  but  that 
comes  from  a  misuse  of  the  discovery.  There 
is  not  a  prodigal  son  who  can  disprove  our 
thesis  that  it  is  a  joy  to  be  alive,  by  parading 
hie  failure  and  declaring  that  life  is  vanity. 
Nor  does  the  preacher  of  righteousness  improve 
his  fellows  by  assuming  that  all  joy  in  living 
is  a  riotous  indulgence.  The  splendid  gift  of 
life  that  throbs  in  the  pulses  and  tingles  along 
the  fibres  of  a  healthy  body  is  the  endowment 
of  a  Father  whom  all  men  must  call  good  and 
no  man  should  dare  to  call  unwise.  Forth 
from  his  embrace  we  go,  with  possessions  that 
should  be  ample  for  all  time,  and  it  is  a  poor 
retnrn  for  God’s  loving  favor  to  complain  when 
excess  has  exhausted  them,  that  the  joys  of 
living  are  a  tinare  and  delusion  after  all.  For 
they  are  not.  There  is  nothing  so  healthily 
and  rightly  conservative  of  all  well-being  as 
the  song  of  a  soul  filled  with  a  sense  of  God’s 
love,  in  the  great  delight  of  being  alive. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  it  is  certainly  mis¬ 
leading,  that  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith  in 
the  pore  joy  of  living  have  at  first  been  mis¬ 
understood,  and  also  have  tanght  or  implied  too 
implicit  a  trust  in  the  human  instinct  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  There  were  reformers  before  the  refor¬ 
mation  ;  there  have  been  teachers  of  a  primal 
truth  who  have  but  prepared  the  way  for  its 
triumph.  The  German  people  rose  up  once 
against  Rome  and  then  once  more  against  their 
mightiest  poet ;  just  as  Calvinists  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  excommunicated  the  Transoendentals. 
Yet  to-day  the'  air  is  clearer  and  conditicns 
are  favorable  for  a  reconciliation.  It  is  not 
fair  to  denounce  or  distrust  the  joy  of  living 
because  some  men  over-estimated  and  even 
travestied  it.  For  the  gladdest  man_to-day  is 
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the  greatest  valne,  and  he  who  rightly  rejoices 
to  bo  alive  is  the  possessor  of  the  highest  of 
the  graces,  that  charity  that  believeth  and 
hopeth  all  things.  The  true  optimist  is  the 
man  to  be  trusted  and  followed  now ;  a  man 
who  feels  the  joy  of  living  fnlfills  his  office 
best,  becanse  men  love  the  snnshine  of  his  face 
and  delight  to  share  the  cheerfnl  confidence  of 
his  heart. 

One  thing  mast  be  apparent  to  any  eye,  that 
the  religion  of  gloom  passes,  that  the  heroism 
of  the  "forlorn  hope"  is  no  longer  a  factor  in 
onr  Christianity.  Whatever  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  past,  the  pessimism  of  to-day  is 
a  startling  anachronism  and  a  practical  offence. 
A  few  years  ago,  it  was  said  that  a  Gospel  of 
despair  was  the  sorest  means  and  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  sign  of  the  second  coming  of  onr  Lord. 
There  mast  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this 
point,  since  if  onr  Gospel  is  true,  there  is  but 
one  way  of  touching  its  ideal,  one  way  of  util¬ 
izing  its  merit  and  finding  the  riches  of  its 
meaning.  From  the  beginning  of  faith  its  cry 
has  been, '  ‘  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength,  ’  ’ 
and  if  the  sorrows  of  our  Lord  are  onr  joy  let 
ns  prove  them  so  and  cease  to  measure  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life' by  its  woes.  The  heart- aches  of  men 
stand  over  against  our  gladness  more  signifi¬ 
cantly  than  their  delicious  delights.  Oh, 
brothers,  we  must  find  the  true  joy  in  living 
in  this  world  first,  teach  it,  prove  it,  praise  it; 
then  only  shall  we  have  promise  or  hope  of  the 
joy  of  Jiving  in  heaven ! 

Yes,  it  is  a  real  good  to  be  a  living  man;  to 
be  awake  as  well  as  alive.  There  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  suggestion  in  the  poet’s  cry:  "I  could 
not  face  the  man  who  was  fully  awake!"  We 
dream  that  we  are  living,  we  sleep  and  the  de- 
liriumjs  called  life  by  those  who  do  not  take 
pains  to  be^awake.  But  we  men  of  truth,  of 
real  strength,  of  steadfast  purpose,  of  grand 
achievement,  must  sound  the  deeps  of  grace 
divine  which  made  us  living  souls,  and  then 
rise  to  the  heights  of  that  joy  which  makes  a 
living  manjgreat  and  sure  and  true.  Open  the 
window  to  the  summer  birds  and  the  song  of 
nature,  and  then  feel  your  kingship  in  the 
world  by  rejoicing  more  than  all  the  world 
beside ! 

flditorial  Notes 

The  Young  Women’s  Conference  at  North- 
field  has*opened  under  very  favorable  auspices. 
The  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  the^attendance  in  the  classes  for  Bible 
study  is  exceptionally  large.  A  spirit  of  deep 
earnestness  pervades  the  assembly.  Mr.  John 
B.  Mott  is  presiding.  Prof.  W.  W.  White  and 
Miss  Mary  L.  Babcock  conduct  the  ,  Bible 
classes,  and  among  the  speakers  are  the  Revs. 
G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Charles  Erdman  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  and  R.  A.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Robert  E. 

peer.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  Rev.  John 
D.  Adams  D.  D.  of  Brooklyn  preached.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  there  will  be  two  series 
of  special  Bible  lectures  by  prominent  teach¬ 
ers;  the  first,  immediately  following  the  Young 
Women’s  Conference,  will  extend  from  July  23 
to  August  1,  and  the  second,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Conference  of  Christian  Workers, 
from  August  19  to  September  1. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  professional 
men  whose  kindness  is  so  regularly  abused  as 
doctors.  The  books  of  every  physician  except 
the  few  great  specialists  show  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  uncollected  and  uncollectable  bills,  and 
this  is  perhaps  not  the  worst.  The  worst  is 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent  dispensa¬ 
ries  while  entirely  able  to  pay  a  doctor.  The 
deepest  evils  of  this  practice  are  by  no  means 
those  which  the  doctors  suffer;  they  are  the 
moral  injury  to  the  persons  who  thus  abuse  a 
most  beneficent  and  necessary  charity.  The 
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multiplication  of  dispensaries  in  this  city  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  evil  by  those  best 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  subject, 
but  the  obvious  difficulties  attendant  have 
thus  far  deterred  physicians  and  philanthropists 
alike  from  taking  steps  to  abate  what  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  be  a  nuisance.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  subject  is  receiving  careful  treatment 
in  the  Summer  School  of  Philanthropy  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Obarity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society.  Dr.  Silas  F.  Hallock  was  the 
teacher  of  the  day,  and  he  made  the  whole 
situation  very  clear. 

It  is  surprising  how  ’’aft"  the  best  laid 
schemes  of  editors  in  particular,  like  those  of 
"mice  and  men"  in  general,  will  gang" agley. ’’ 
Last  week,  for  example,  in  order  to  be  very 
particularly  correct  in  announcing  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  interesting  paper  on  John  Wesley, 
begun  in  that  issue  and  completed  in  this,  we 
sent  over  to  the  Methodist  House  to  ask  for 
full  particulars;  and  as  they  came  back  in  the 
well  known  handwriting  of  a  valued  friend, 
they  were  given  to  the  compositor  without 
very  careful  scrutiny.  Thus  it  was  not  until 
the  author  himself  discovered  the  error  in  the 
printed  page  that  we  learned  that  we  had  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Andrew  Longacre 
a  paper  written  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Lind¬ 
say  B.  Longacre.  We  are  very  sure  that  Dr. 
Longacre  will  not  feel  himself  unduly  aggrieved 
at  being  made  to  stand  temporary  sponsor  for 
the  work  of  his  gifted  young  relative;  though 
the  article  can  well  afford  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  as  the  work  of  a  writer  whose  honors 
are  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Longacre  is  now  pastor 
of  the  Fifty-sixth  Street  Methodist  Epis3opal 
Ohnroh  of  this  city.  He  was  assistant  pastor 
to  his  uncle  at  Madison  Avenue  Church  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  until  last  spring. 

An  interesting  service  in  memory  of  the  late 
J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  D.D.  was  held  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  7,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hartford,  of  which  Dr.  Aspinwall 
was  for  many  years  pastor.  The  present  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  W.  ■  W.  Breckenridge,  presided 
and  spoke  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  twenty  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  that  church  and  how  it  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  church  edifice  was  built  and 
stands  to-day  as  a  monument  of  his  pastorate. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  D.D.  made  an 
interesting  address,  dwelling  upon  their  inter¬ 
course  during  all  those  years,  and  graphically 
describing  the  theoloical  discussions  of  those 
days.  "The  new  interpretations  of  the  divine 
truth  were  contending  with  the  old  and  Dr. 
Hodge  stood  for  the  old.  The  discussions  were 
not  free  from  passion  and  at  times  considerable 
feeling  was  engendered.  But  Dr.  Hodge  never 
in  the  slightest  degree  participated  in  the 
tinge  of  bitterness  which  crept  in.  He  carried 
his  fiag  stanohly  but  never  took  umbrage  and 
his  language  in  the  discussions  was  always 
that  of  temperateness  and  moderation.  He 
was  always  a  gentleman.  ’  ’  Dr.  Twichell  was 
followed  by  Professor  Gillett  of  the  Seminary, 
who  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Hodge’s  ser¬ 
vices  as  trustee  of  the  Seminary  and  instructor 
in  the  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

That  earnest  group’  of  men— with  a  very  few 
women— who  are  enrolled  as  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Kingdom  will  hold  their  ninth  annual 
Conference  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  week  after 
next,  July  29  to  August  2.  These  Conferences 
are  characterized  by  spirituality,  by  fellow¬ 
ship,  by  wide  and  warm  interest  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  problems' of  the  day.  Prayer  and  confer¬ 
ence  are  the'methods  by  which  this  little  group 
address  themselves  to  study  these  problems, 
being  led  in  their  deliberations  by  the  authors 
of  carefully  written  papers.  The  preliminary 
program' announces  the  names  oYMr.  Richard 


Heath'of  England,  the  Hon.  Hugh  H.  Lusk, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Norman  Fox,  the  Revs.  S. 
H.  Meeser,  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,-  H.  H  Peabody, 
Samuel  G.  Barrows,  Linduy  B.  Longacre,  [E. 
Tallmadge  Root  and  Messrs.  James  R.  Brown 
and  Arthur  W.  Milbury  as  writers  of  papers 
theological,  religions  and  social.  The  call  is 
signed  by  the  Revs.  Leighton  Williams,  S.  Z. 
Batten  and  others. 

'  Every  week  until  September  1,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
sends  out  five  day  excursions  to  Sea  Breeze, 
West  Coney  Island,  where  the  society  has  a 
summer  home.  Last  summer  17,814  women 
and  children  enjoyed  these  trips,  of  which 
there  were  48.  "Each  week  a  party  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  is  taken  to  the  home  for  a  stay  of  two 
weeks  and  in  some  cases  longer;  1,61S  sick  and 
ailing  women  and  babies  were  cared  for  in  this 
way  last  summer.  A  new  and  beautiful  two 
story  open'pavilion  for  the^nse  of  the  day  par¬ 
ties  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  Trans¬ 
portation,  luncheon  and  surf  bathing  are  vail 
provided  without  cost  to  the  beneficiaries.  An 
appeal  for  financial  support  is  made ;  $5  sup¬ 
ports  one  child  two  weeks ;  $25  supports  and 
names  a  bed  for  one  summer ;  $125  pays  the 
expenses  of  a  day  party.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Mintnm,  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  sent  to  105  East  Twenty-iecond  street. 
New  York. 

Ministerial  Personals 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  since  the  tornado  dis¬ 
appointed  the  Exposition  visitors  of  hearing 
him  in  the  Tent  Evangelist,  has  been  sojourn¬ 
ing  at  Asbury  Park,  and  preached  in  the  Au¬ 
ditorium  there  last  Sunday  evening.  Next 
Sunday  he  will  preach  in  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn— Dr.  Carson’s. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen, 
lately  pastor  of  the  Woodside  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Troy,  will  for  the  present  be  Ches- 
tertown,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Allen  will  tempor¬ 
arily  supply  the  Presbyterian  Church  until  a 
pastor  can  be  secured. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Worden  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  International  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  ^and  addressed  the 
Presbyterian  Rally ;  also  a  Convention  at  Tus- 
cnlum,  Tenn.,  of  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
the  mountain  region  of  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
Beginning  July  18  and  continuing  until  Au¬ 
gust  2,  Dr.  Worden  will  conduct  the  Monona 
Lake  Assembly  at  Madison,  Wis. ,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  nsul  feaatures,  he  will  preside 
at  a  Conference  of  ministers  on  vital  topics 
concerning  ministerial  character  and  work, 
special  evangelistic  services,  and  the  training 
of  new  church  members.  From  Madison,  Dr. 
Worden  will  go  with  a  corps  of  Sabbath -school 
missionaries  into  the  northern  portions  of 
Wisconsin,  holding  everywhere  meetings  and 
institutes. 

Of  Our  City  CHvircHes  | 

Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant,  Washington, 
Pastors  preached  last  Sunday  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Steb- 
bins  of  the  Central  Church,  Rochester,  in  the 
Old.First,  Manhattan.  The  Rev.  Howard 
Briggs  of  Jersey  City  preached  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle,  and  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Egbert  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  the  Park  Pres¬ 
byterian  hnrch. 

Dr.  John  Balcom  Shaw 
In  Their  own  preached  last  Sunday  in  the 
Pulpits  Ohnroh.  He  will 

be  absent  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
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The  Rer.  David  H.  Overton  in  the  Greene 
Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  preached  on  The 
Real  Thing  in  Religion.  Dr.  Nathan  Hnbbell, 
pastor,  preached  in  the  Flatlands  Methodist 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Taylor, 
pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  came 
home  from  Northfield  to  preach  to  his  people. 
The  Rev.  Milton  8.  Littlefield  of  the  First 
Union  Presbyterian  ^Church,  who  has  been 
preaching  in  Bermuda,  is  now  detained  there 
by  the  illness  of  his  little  daughter. 

The  activities  of  this  church 
in  this  city,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Mason  Norlh,'D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Society,  are  in  an  extremely  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  The  year  was  closed  without  debt,  the 
outlay  having  been  §41,576.13.  The  work  has  not 
only  been  one  of  extension,  but  one  of  intension 
many  already  occupied  posts  having  been  greatly 
strengthened.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Italian  missions,  of  which  this  church  has  two 
They  represent  six  preaching  places,  Sundayl 
schools,  kindergartens,  industrial  classes,  and  a 
staff  of  six  workers  in  addition  to  the  two  pas¬ 
tors.  The  Chinese  work  includes  educationa, 
classes.  The  four  “  institutional  ”  churches  of 
the  society  have  kitchen  gardens  and  kindergar¬ 
tens,  clubs,  gymnasium,  musical  organizations, 
and  all  the  other  institutional  agencies,  all  of 
them  however  subsidiary  to  the  regular  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  church.  The  Society  has  twenty* 
two  stations  and  churches  under  its  care,  reckon¬ 
ing  the  Italian  mission  as  two  (not  six),  stitions, 
extending  from  Franklin  Street  to  Woodlawm 
with  an  average  of  180  weekly  services  and  an 
aggregate  weekly  attendance  of  6,522.  The  hap¬ 
piest  feature  of  the  report  is  the  record  of  con¬ 
versions  in  these  churches,  which  is  larger  than 
for  several  previous  years — 531  conversions  and 
416  probationeis.  One  of  the  "  most  genuine 
revivals  of  the  winter  ”  was  in  the  least  promis¬ 
ing  field  occupied,  the  Allen  Street  Memorial,  in 
Rivington  Street,  in  a  dense  Hebrew  population. 

is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  of 
the  Methodist  Oity  Mis¬ 
sions.  Formerly  known  as  the  Eleventh  Street 
Charch  (on  the  extreme  East  Side)  it  has  this 
year  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
an  adjoining  property  and  adapted  by  many 
changes  and  at  very  considerable  expenditure 
to  the  varied  requirements  of  an  institutional 
oharoU.  “The  reoonstraotion  of  this  dingy, 
inadequate,  mission  church  building  for  the 
larger  uses  which  new  ideals  and  patient  effort 
to  attain  them  demanded,’’  Dr.  North  writes, 
"is  a  marked  event  in  onr  oity  Methodism, 
since  the_changed  structure  typifies  the  broader 
purpose  of  the  church  to  do  the  work  of  min¬ 
istration  among  the  people.  The  opportunity 
for  resident  workers  is  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  settlement  idea  and  method,  the 
facilities  for  physical  onltnre,  dispensary,  kin¬ 
dergarten,  clubs,  and  manual  training  are  a 
proof  of  intelligence  in  meeting  new  phases  of 
the  people’s  needs. 

The  Methodist  Church 

PioiieerlDE  in  the  , 

Bronx  recognizing  the  strategic 

importance  of  a  borough 
which  in  area  is  twice  as  large  as  Manhattan, 
and  which  already  contains  200, 000  inhabitants, 
has  planted  there  six  churches  which  for 
some  years  will  probably  not  be  self-support¬ 
ing— at  Eingsbridge,  Fordham,  Woodlawn, 
West  Farms,  Prospect  Avenue  and  Morris 
Heights.  Two  of  these  suffered  heavily  last 
year ;  Eingsbridge  by  the  death  of  its  pastor, 
the  Rev.  O.  H.  Gregory  D.D.,  Prospect  Ave¬ 
nue  by  a  fire  which  however  proved  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  calling  out  the  latest  en¬ 
ergies  of  the  people.  All  these  must  for  some 
time  be  helped  by  the  Society,  except  Woodlawn 
which  last  year  appears  to  have  become  self- 
supporting. 


The  People’s  Home 
Church 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BOCK. 

Rev-  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  D.D. 

The  laad  of  the  Bible  is  a  constant  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  the  Bible.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  those  of  us  who  have  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  or  have  climbed  from  that  valley 
up  to  Jerusalem  on  a  hot  day,  have  found  the 
journey  a  very  weary  one.  There  is  no  shelter 
of  trees ;  from  the  bare  earth  or  stones  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fiash  with  intolerable  brightness  and 
pierce  our  eyes  like  bayonets. 

But  on  the  torrid  road  we  come  upon  what 
Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett  says  that  he  came  upon 
with  such  delight,  and  that  is  a  company  of 
travelers  reclining  on  the  shady  side  of  a  huge 
overhanging  rook.  At  once  we  recall,  as  he 
did,  that  passage  in  Isaiah  where  the  ancient 
prophet  describes  our  Lord  as  ’  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rook  in  a  weary  land.  ’  ’  This  is  a  fruit¬ 
ful  text  for  a  summer-day  meditation. 

Jesus  Christ  is  a  shelter  for  all  his  redeemed 
ones  from  the  devouring  heat  of  the  divine 
displeasure  against  sin.  That  holy  hatred  of 
sin  would  be  a  "consuming  fire.  ’’  Thanks  and 
praises  evermore  for  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice 
for  our  guilt  so  that  God  may  be  just  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  every  one  who  accepts  and  trusts 
that  atoning  Saviour.  There  is  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  ‘ '  Blessed 
be  our  Rock !  ’  ’  A  part  of  every  true  Chris¬ 
tian’s  religion  is  walking;  another  part  is 
working;  another  part  is  watching,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  weeping.  In  the  midst  of  such  ex¬ 
periences  onr  souls  find  a  sweet  repose  in  Jesus. 

After  the  hot  walk  of  a  week  with  its  toils 
and  its  temptations  we  reach  the  blessed  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  then  we  sit  down  awhile  among  the 
green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters. 
That  is  our  feeding  time ;  and  if  we  lose  that 
we  have  no  strength  for  either  hard  work  or 
sharp  fighting.  That  is  onr  resting  time. 

"Tell  me,  ob,  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
where  thou  feedest,  and  where  thou  makest 
thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon.  ’  ’  The  response  of 
onr  loving  Shepherd  is— "Come  unto  me;  I 
will  feed  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat;  I 
will  give  thee  to  drink  of  the  water  of  life  ;*  ’  if 
thou  art  weak  or  soul- sick  or  weary,  "My  left 
hand  shall  be  under  thy  head,  and  my  right 
hand  shall  embrace  thee.’’ 

The  Christian  who  allows  himself  to  venture 
into  the  week  without  his  Bible  food  and  some 
quiet  communion  with  bis  Master  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  surely  robs  himself  as  the  toiler  who 
goes  to  his  day’s  work  without  a  wink  of  sleep, 
or  the  soldier  who  goes  into  battle  without 
eating  his  rations.  In  these  times  of  heated 
over-driving  and  money-seeking,  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  Christians  is  that  they  fail 
to  make  the  very  most  of  an  indispensable  Sab¬ 
bath.  No  wonder  they  give  out  when  they 
neglect  the  "shadow  of  the  great  Rock’’  in 
this  wearing,  wearying  world. 

A  third  thought  suggested  by  this  delightful 
passage  is  that  the  shadow  of  Jesus  brings 
great  coolness  to  our  feverish  spirits.  Our 
tempers  often  get  raffled.  Some  provocation 
has  set  us  on  fire ;  we  need  cooling  down,  and 
a  look  at  that  patient,  forgiving  Saviour  who 
when  reviled  never  reviled  back  again,  may 
shame  us  out  of  wicked  irritation. 

It  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to  me  when, 
after  a  toilsome  clamber  from  Jericho  under  a 
broiling  sun,  my  guide  and  myself  found  shel¬ 
ter  under  a  great  wayside  rook.  The  change 
was  so  delightful ;  the  protection  was  so  com¬ 
plete  ;  for  we  had  been  in  absolute  danger  of 
sunstroke.  Similar  to  this  is  the  experience  of 
the  soul  that  finds  shelter  under  the  infinite 
love  of  a  pardoning  and  protecting  and  puri¬ 
fying  Jesus.  Ob,  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
and  the  height  of  the  love  of  Christ  that  pas- 
seth  knowledge !  The  broken  law  of  God  shot 
its  condemning  fires  upon  onr  heads ;  now  we 
are  delivered  from  the  curse  of  these  violations. 


Every  step  in  sin  brought  the  sting  of  con¬ 
science  ;  here  we  are  at  peace  with  ourselvea 
and  at  peace  with  God.  There  was  no  joy  in 
traveling  over  the  hard,  flinty  path  of  disobe¬ 
dience;  but 

”  I  came  to  Jesus  as  I  was. 

Weary  and  worn  and  sad, 

I  found  this  rock  a  resting  place. 

And  he  hath  made  me  glad." 

"How  do  you  manage  to  live  here?’’  inquired 
a  minister  of  an  old  poverty-stricken  pilgrim, 
as  he  sat  in  his  forlorn  and  leaking  cottage 
that  was  not  much  better  than  a  hut.  The 
aged  man  had  his  Bible  on  his  knee,  and  re¬ 
plied:  "Sir,  I  am  sitting  under  the  shadow  of 
Jesus  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  is  sweet 
to  my  taste."  This  would  have  been  a  weary 
and  to  him  ]  the  journey  Was  hard  to  a  foot¬ 
sore  pilgrim ;  but  he  could  find  repose  under 
the  cool  shadow  of  the  Rock,  and  wait  until 
his  name  was  called  to  go  up  to  Lis  heavenly 
home. 

'  Divine  mercy  provided  this  shelter  for  ns. 
Man  builds  bis  showy  mansions— often  but  a 
vestibule  to  the  grave.  Fashion  rears  its  noisy 
house  of  mirth.  I  But  he  who  built  snow- 
crowned  Hermon,  and  placed  the  great  cool 
overhanging  rock  on  the  hot  highway  from 
Jericho,  has  provided  the  soul’s  sweet,  safe 
resting  place  in  Jesus.  'As  man  cannot  make, 
so  man  cannot  move  this  Rook  of  Ages.  Oara- 
vans  of  pilgrims  have  halted  beside  it  and 
found  shelter  from  the  torrid  heats.  The 
Psalmist  when  he  had  fled  from  his  foes  found 
refuge  there  and  sang,  "The* Lord  liveth,  and 
blessed  be  my  rook  1  ’  ’  Devout  Hannah  in  her 
prayer  exclaims,  "Neither  is  there  any  rook 
like' onr  God!”  Homeless  Peter  feels  as  if  he 
had  thrown  off  his  pilgrim  pack  from  his 
shoulders  when  be  sits  down  under  the  noon¬ 
tide  shelter,  and  cries  out,  I  have  cast  off  all 
care;  for  he  careth  for  me.  John  the  beloved 
— happy  in  his  Patmos  exile— is  overheard 
talking  to  himself,  and  we  listen  to  his  cheery 
words:  "Now,  little  children,  abide  in  him; 
he  that  keepeth  his  commandments  dwelleth 
in  him  and  he  in  us.  Hereby  we  know  that 
he  abideth  in  us  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath 
given  ns.  ’’ 

Good  friends,  let  us  abide  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Rock  and  cultivate  the  grace  of  quiet¬ 
ness.  A  Christian  life  is  not-all  work,  or  all 
seed-sowing,  or  all  conflict ;  much  less  is  it  all 
bustle  and  worry.  We  must  find  time  to  think, 
— to  pray — and  to  commune  with  onr  Master. 
A  soldier  cannot  be  always  on  the  march ;  be 
must  renew  his  strength  in  rest.  Life  would 
wear  us  out  if  we  did  not  sometimes  find  that 
"our  strength  is  to  sit  still,  Some  of  yon 
are  tired  out  and  want  to  bathe  your  aching 
heads  in  the  cool  stillness  beneath  the  everlast¬ 
ing  Rock.  Some  of  you  are  footsore  and  need 
a  bit  of  rest.  Many  of  you  with  weary  limbs 
and  weeping  eyes  have  struggled  up  a  hard  and 
flinty  pathway,  and  are  ready  to  cry  out,  ‘ '  Oh, 
blessed,  loving  Master,  just  let  me  come  in  un¬ 
der  the  Rock!” 


DOING  GOOD,  THE  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 
Carlos  Wilcox. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief  ? 

Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with  woes  untold  7 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  from  corroding  grief  7 
Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 
’Tis  when  the  rose  is  wrapped  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  beauty:  not  when,  all  unrolled. 

Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom,  rich  and  fair 
Breathes  free  its  perfumes  through  the  ambient  air. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 
Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind. 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest  and  food. 

And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  dame  refined. 

Pray  heaven  for  firmness  thy  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose  -  to  begin,  pursue. 

With  thoughts  all  fixed  and  feelings  purely  kind. 
Strength  to  complete  and  with  delight  review 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

—Selected. 
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The  Great  Convention  at  Cincinnati 


Henry  T. 

Ohristinn  Endeavor  deoerves  mnoh  for  dem- 
onetrating  that  hospitality  is  not  a  lost,  bat  a 
fine  art.  Its  International  Oonventions  have 
stormed  oar  great  cities,  the  very  citadels 
vrhere  selfishness  is  sapposed  to  reign  sapreme, 
and  shown  to  the  world  a  hospitality  as  gra- 
oioas,  generoas,  and  genaine  as  has  ever  been 
known.  East  or  West,  North  or  South,  each 
in  its  tarn  has  wrought  marvels.  In  the  long 
and  illnstrioas  line  Oinoinnati  has  taken  his- 
torio  place. 

Here  two  elements  of  oar  oivilization  meet 
and  blend  and  matnally  enrich  one  another. 
Geographically  of  the  middle  West,  she  borders 
the  sanny  South.  The  result  has  been  a  wel- 
oome  which  has  made  glad  the  heart  of  the 
visitors.  Oity,  churches  and  homes  have 
spared  neither  self,  service,  nor  substance.  No 
stranger  can  ever  forget  those  chivalrous 
Knights  of  the  highway,  the  motormen  and 
conductors  of  the  street  car  lines.  Their  cour¬ 
tesy  and  patience  have  been  unfailing,  whilst 
the  information  they  possessed  was  ours  for 
the  asking.  Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  I  You 
have  been  valuable  co-laborers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1901. 

An  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Endeavor  is  a  social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
feast.  It  is  the  place  to  hear  and  meet  the  men 
and  women  of  thought  and  action.  Here  you 
come  into  touch  with  their  personality,  which 
is  after  all  the  secret  of  their  power. 

At  the  close  of  a  hard  day’s  work,  a  little 
group  sat  about  a  table  the  other  evening,  and 
lor  a  while  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and 
read  each  other’s  hearts.  Merry,  witty,  inno¬ 
cent  were  the  remarks  and  anecdotes.  The 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  whose  penetrating, 
eloquent,  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Word 
indicated  him  as  the  one  above  all  others  to 
take  up  a  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Moody  laid 
‘  down,  was  one  of  the  merriest  and  sunniest  of 
the  group. 

It  is  Monday  afternoon.  New  York  and  Oin¬ 
oinnati  are  playing  baseball.  In  front  of  me 
sits  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ament  of  Peking,  China, 
whose  fair  name  cannot  be  tarnished  by  Mark 
Twain.  That  stocky  man  beside  him  is  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Jones  of  India,  whose  able  articles 
in  the  North  American  Review  hae  made  his 
name  known  on  two  continents.  Beside  them, 
shouting  like  a  College  student,  with  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes  and  glowing  face  is  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Fulton  of  Canton,  China,  whose  eloquence 
storms  and  captures  every  audience,  who  knows 
well’ what  it  means  to  brave  a  Chinese  mob. 
Profoundly  interested  as  these  and  others  like 
them  are  in  the  great  problems  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  does  it  not  bring  them  nearer  to  you  to 
catch  this  glimpse  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  finds  relaxation  and  recreation  in  such 
simple  joysV 

Only  the  prodigal  provision  of  great  speakers 
has  saved  this  Convention  from  embarrassment, 
even  impoverishment.  Think  of  having  to 
drop  out  such  names  as  these  after  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  actually  begun:  Gunsaulns  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Barrows  of  Oberlin,  Chapman,  Purves, 
Cuthbert  Hall  and  Jacob  Riis  of  New  York. 
These  heroic  and  successful  toilers  are  laid 
aside  for  a  little,  enjoined  by  their  physicians, 
because  of  their  too  abundant  labors.  They  are 
sorely  missed  by  thousands  who  had  counted 
on  hearing  them,  and  the  reverent  prayer  of 
all  is  for  speedy  and  perfect  restoration ;  but 
the  program  though  changed  is  not  crippled. 
The  Convention  moves  steadily,  inspirlngly  on. 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  when  there  was  but 
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one  auditorium  and  one  program.  To-day  there 
are  many.  To  hear  all  is  not  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  question  of  being  in  many  places  at  one 
time.  Yon  miss  the  surging,  magnetio,  en¬ 
rapturing  enthusiasm  of  such  vast  Conventions 
as  New  York  or  Boston,  but  what  you  have 
lost  in  immensity  you  have  more  than  made 
good  in  intensity.  If  you  get  less  in  quantity, 
it  is  of  superior  quality.  To  enable  ton  or 
twenty  thousand  people  to  |  hear  every  word 
was  a  strain  to  whioh  few  voices  were  equal. 
Many  can  stir  from  one  to  five  thousand  who 
would  pitifully  fail  in  the  larger  audiences. 
Under  the  strain  of  vast  audiences,  voice  be¬ 
came  the  great  question.  With  the  smaller 
gatherings  the  message  is  the  crucial  poiut. 

Christian  Endeavor  must  heroically  and  con¬ 
stantly  grapple  with  the  problem  known  so 
well  to  churches  and  fraternal  orders.  Twenty 
years,  how  short  the  period,  and  yet  the  hair 
of  the  leaders  of  that  day  is  now  iron  gsay. 
The  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  developing  the  hot¬ 
ter,  steadier  fires  of  maturity,  but  unless  the 
recruits  are  numerous  and  constant,  the  hosts 
of  Christian  Endeavor  will  soon  number  only 
the  scarred  veterans  of  a  noble  past.  We  must 
grow  to  live. 

The  noon  hour  Tuesday  found  a  remarkably 
interesting  gathering  in  the  large  dining-room 
of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  .Trustees  of  the 
United  Society,  the  members  of  Cincinnati’s 
Committe  of  1901,  speakers  from  all  sections, 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  sat  about  the 
tables.  When  the  luncheon  had  been  finished, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Washington,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  United  Society,  rose  and  in  fitting  words, 
on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  presented  Dr.  Clark 
a  beautiful  loving  cup.  The  response  by  Dr. 
Clark  was  marked  by  the  gracious  modesty, 
and  genaine  sincerity  which  has  always  char¬ 
acterized  him.  Looking  back  over  the  twenty 
years,  joy,  tenderness  and  sadness  were  inter¬ 
mingled.  The  cup  had  three  handles  and  he 
asked  that  his  untiring  co- laborers,  Mr.  Baer 
and  Mr.  Shaw,  might  each  hold  a  handle  with 
him,  for  they  bad  been  indispensable.  The 
Chautauqua  salute  greeted  this  touching  and 
appreciative  incident. 

I  Tuesday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  ohurob 
rallies.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Wilton  Merle  Smith, 
and  A.  A.  Fulton  made  the  chief  addresses  in 
what  old  timers  declared  to  be  the  best  rally 
the  Presbyterians  had  ever  known.  Their 
themes,  larger  gifts  and  larger  plans  for  mis¬ 
sions,  met  the  hearty  approval  of  every  one  pre¬ 
sent. 

Meeting  by  denominations  in  the  afternoon 
and  thus  coming  into  contact  with  those  united 
to  them  .by  church  ties,  the  Endeavorers  met 
by  states  in  the  evening,  and  were  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  fellow  citizens.  Dr. 
Burrell  and  Dr.  Smith  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Woclfkin  of  Brooklyn,  made  addresses  whioh 
roused  the  deepest  feelings  of  both  patriots 
and  Christians. 


The  last  paragraph  of  Dr.  MoEwen’s  paper, 
describing  the  farewell  meeting  of  Tuesday 
evening  whioh  was  to  follow  the  above  by  a 
later  mail,  has  not  come  to  band  at  the  time  of 
closing  our  forms.  For  an  account  of  the  Rally 
in  Buffalo,  whioh  followed  the  close  of  the  great 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  “Tent  Evangelist  page.”  — Editob  Evaji- 

OBUST. 


CHBISTUNITT  AND  THE  TENEMENTS. 

Chaplain  Munro- 

To  name  the  two  in  one  sentence  is  to  show 
that  they  have  nothing  in  common.  There  is 
no  one  to  question  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  the  slum  tenements  of  to-day  are  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  our  Christian  oivilization. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  oity  each  family 
had  their  own  private  dwelling,  where  left  to 
themselves  they  were  able  to  work  out  the 
social  problems  that  confronted  them.  But  the 
day  of  immigration  arrived,  when  hordes  of 
strangers  came  from  other  lands,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  whom  sought  domiciles  in  New  York 
rather  than  make  a  home  on  the  wild  lands  of 
the  West.  It  was  only  when  building  lots  be¬ 
came  scarce  and  the  oity  began  to  be  crowded 
that  low,  dingy,  ill  ventilated  and  unsanitary 
tenements  were  erected  with  the  sole  aim  of 
enriching  the  landord  by  patting  the  shekels 
of  the  poor  in  his  pockets. 

After  this  it  became  evident  that  Christian~ 
ity  and  dirt  were  in  no  more  danger  of  uniting 
than  oil  and  water,  so  that  from  this  time 
those  people  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  oity 
who  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  sought  homes  and  churches  in  other  local¬ 
ities  that  were  not  so  crowded.  Thus  the 
dark,  foul  and  unsightly  tenements  became 
slums,  the  abode  of  a  slum  population. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  visited  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  homes  of  the  poor  in  what  is 
now  called  the  “Red  light  district.”  The 
population  in  those  days  consisted  chiefly  of 
Germans  and  German-Americans  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Irish.  The  district  contained  a  great 
many  beer  gardens  and  saloons,  but  was  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  the  vice  that  has  since 
deluged  it. 

To-day  it  is  largely  occupied  by  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  Bohemians,  Slavs  and  Italiane. 
The  American,  German  and  Irish  population 
has  long  since  been  crowded  out  or  rather  has 
sought  better  conditions  elsewhere.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  of  the  ohurcbes  that  formerly  ocou- 
pied  this  territory  have  also  moved  out — Pres¬ 
byterian,  Baptist,  Lutheran  and  others. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  visits  1  made  to  these 
homes  in  those  days,  although  I  met  many  per¬ 
sons  who  “claimed”  they  were  members  of 
other  churches  in  good  standing,  I  met  very 
few  who  gave  any  strong  evidence  that  they 
were  earnest,  active  Christians  in  touch  with 
any  denomination. 

The  fact  is,  no  earnest,  active  Christian 
could  remain  such  long  under  snob  conditions. 
Hundreds  of  these  tenements  were  in  a  most 
filthy  condition.  The  halls  and  stairways  were 
dark  and  badly  ventilated,  and  often  the  stenoh 
from  bad  drainage  was  unendurable.  And 
yet  mtany  of  these  houses  contained  all  the  way 
from  six  to  fifteen  families  and  sometimes  even 
more.  By  personal  investigation  I  discovered 
that  in  many  of  these  homes,  one,  sometimes 
both  of  the  parents  were  drunken,  improvident 
and  even  profligate.  The  children  were  seldom 
fed  regularly.  Often  they  were  turned  on  the 
street  at  an  early  age,  and  compelled  to  beg  or 
steal  for  a  living.  Soon  they  began  to  note 
their  homes  as  a  place  where  pandemonium 
reigned  sapreme. 

There  were  tenements  that  were  seldom  free 
from  contagious  diseases,  and  not  infrequently 
small  pox,  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  existed 
in  the  house  with  several  “  sweat  shops,  ”  where 
clothing  was  manufactured  for  Broadway 
firms.  So  negligent  were  the  authorities  in 
finding  out  these  things  that  .their  ignorance 
was  enlightened  only  by  the  discovery  that 
they  had  an  epidemic  on  their  hands. 

A  similar  condition  of  affairs  oame  to  light 
in  a  section  of  Harlem,  known  as  “little 
Italy,”  not  long  ago,  when  the  Board  of  Health 
took  by  force  nineteen  patients  who  were  sick 
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In  bed  with  smallpox,  and  carried  them  to  the 
pest  house  on  North  Brother  Island. 

When  after  a  considerable  absence,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  about  four  years  ago,  I  found 
the  tenements  rery  much'  the  same  as  they 
were  many  years  before  with  this  one  excep¬ 
tion,  that  more  time  was  spent  in  general. civic 
inspection  of  such  places;  but  the  other  con¬ 
ditions  remained  substantially  the  same. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  corroborated  by 
Ohristian  missionaries  who  labor  among  this 
class  of  people,  that  when  a  tenement  or  slum 
dweller  becomes  converted  to  Qod,  he  at  once 
seeks  for  himself  and  his  family  a  purer  at¬ 
mosphere  and  a  more  congenial  class  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  where  cleanliness  and  Godliness  will  not 
only  run  on  parallel  lines,  but  become  mutual 
friends. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  more  righteous  war  has 
ever  been  waged  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  a 
great  city,  than  has  been  fought  for  many  years 
by  a  few^social  reformers  who  have  demanded 
new  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  old  ones,  in 
the  face  of  political  corruption  and  selfish  land- 
ords  who  violate  the  statutes  with  impunity 
at  the  expense  of  a  suffering  people.  The  laws 
so  far  as  they  are  enforced  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  former  days,  but  wherever  the  land¬ 
lord  has  a  “pull”  with  a  corrupt  city  ofiQcial 
they  are  nullified  and  become  a  dead  letter. 

There  is  the  neighborhood  where  the  old 
Rutgers  Ohurch  was  once  situated,  between 
East  Broadway  and  the  river.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  century  a  wealthy  class  of  people 
lived  here.  Indeed  there  were  several  churches 
in  this  locality  at  one  time.  Here  were  beau¬ 
tiful  homes,  gardens  and  orchards.  What  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  neighborhood  I 
The  densely  populated  district  is  occupied  by 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  who  own  many  of 
the  tenements  and  are  able  to  carry  on  “sweat 
shops”  and  various  other  kinds  of  industries 
according  to  their  own  tastes.  Many  other 
large  and  important  churches  that  in  former 
years  were  located  below  Fourteenth  street 
have  moved  up-town,  where  they  are  now 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  Master. 

Special  mention  might  be  made  of  old  St. 
Mark’s  Ohurch,  still  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  street  and  Second  avenue.  It  is  here 
where  old  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  lies 
buried.  Between  one  and  two  hundred  years 
ago  this  part  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  many 
well-to-do,  prosperous  Dutch  families.  But 
this  assembly  district  to-day  with  a  population 
of  ten  thousand  souls  has  only  eight  Holland 
families.  Still  further  down-town,  where  fifty 
years  ago  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  denomi¬ 
nations  had.churches,  the  tall  sky  scraper  ',has 
crowded  them  out  with  the  exception  of 
Trinity,  St.  Paul’s,  John^Street  Methodist,  and 
Fulton  Street  Collegiate  Reformed  Churches 
and  our  own  Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land.  * 

One  of  the  saddest  and  most  tremendous  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  the  strong  and  wealthy  churches 
of  recent  years  has  {been  the  almost  entire 
abandonment  and  neglect  of  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  city. 

The  City  Mission  of  course  carries  on  work 
among  the  Jews,  Germans  and  Italians.  But 
there  are  multitudes  of  Bohemians,  Russians, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Poles  and  Slavs  who  are 
densely  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation  and 
some,  perhaps,  have  never  heard  of  the  historic 
Christ  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  evangelistic  work  and  reform  mo  vements 
of  the  churches  entirely  ignore  this  foreign 
population.  This  great  mass  of  people  are  liv¬ 
ing  without  God  and  without  hops  in  this  city 
of  churches,  which  claims  an  advanced  Ohris¬ 
tian  civilization. 

When  we  think  of  the  vast  amount  'of  infi¬ 
delity,  atheism  and  anarchism  that  are  stalk¬ 
ing  abroad  every  day  and  are  believed  in  by 
many  of  the  people  of  the  tenements,  it  is  most 


difficult  to  say  where  it  will  end.  The  only 
church  these  people  attend  is  the  saloon  and 
the  beer  garden,  and  their  only  Bible  is  the 
Sunday  newspaper.  With  their  ungodly  train¬ 
ing,  and  stung  by  the  heartless  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  so-called  professing 
Christians,  they  are  rapidly  being  transformed 
into  inflammable  material  that  may  some  day 
break  out  into  a  terrible  conflagration.  Per¬ 
haps  then  they  may  take  vengeance  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  the  Gospel,  but  refused  to  give  it 
theuL  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  let  slip 
by.  What  ^we  need  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  evangelization  of  the  tenements  and  the 
enforcement  of  proper  laws  to  keep  them 
healthy,  neat  and  sanitary,  is  aggressive  work 
for  Christ  in  all  the  churches  and  civic  right¬ 
eousness  in  his  homes. 


MODERN  PROPHETS. 


JOHN  WE8LET. 

Lindsay  B.  Longacre* 

II. 

First,  then,  we  have  the  great  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  alone.  Of  course  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  as  old  as  Paul,  yes,  perhaps  as  old  as 
Abraham,  yet  every  student  and  observer  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  no  doctrine  is  more 
easily  forgotten,  nor  more  revolutionary  when 
recovered.  Wesley’s  experience  led  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  this  doctrine  in  a  way  that  not  only 
exhibited  all  its  power  and  comfort,  but  also 
set  it  in  most  vivid  contrast  with  the  Christi¬ 
anity  of  his  time.  To  John  Wesley  it  was  no 
lifeless  dogma,  but  the  hand  which  had  reached 
down  from  heaven  and  had  lifted  him  up  out 
of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  had 
set  his  feet  upon  a  rook.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
of  course  can  have  no  vital  interest  to  one  who 
has  not  sought  acceptance  with  God.  But 
when  a  man  once  seeks  this,  when  he  comes  to 
feel  that  life  is  empty  and  peace  but  a  name 
until  he  is  assured  that  this  reconciliation  is 
accomplished,  when  he  has  tried  to  work  it 
out  for  himself  by  fasting,  abstinence,  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  sacrament,  visiting  those  that  are  in 
prison,  bestowing  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  the  whole  program  of  benevolence  and 
ritualism,  and  finds  that  after  all  he  is  becom¬ 
ing  but  sounding  brass  and  a  clanging  cymbal, 
then  this  doctrine  comes  into  the  night  of  his 
failure  like  the  Day  Star  from  on  high ;  then 
religion  has  a  new  peace  and  life,  a  new  hope ; 
then  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain.  This 
had  been  Wesley’s  experience  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  this  doctrine  should  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  his  preaching.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  just  where  this  doctrine  stood  in 
England  in  the  days  of  John  Wesley.  Wesley 
himself  was  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent 
and  well  read,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
devout,  and  yet  he  bad  failed  to  apprehend 
this  doctrine,  although  it  was  writ  large  not 
only  throughout  his  New  Testament,  but  also 
in  the  articles  and  homilies  of  his  beloved 
Church.  If  such  a  one  as  Wesley  should  be 
ignorant  here,  is  it  surprising  that  the  average 
man  of  Wesley’s  day  should  know  nothing  of 
this  Gospel?  Indeed  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
bitterly  attacked  at  that  time  by  men  well  ed¬ 
ucated  and  devout,  is  but  another  evidence 
that  with  this  Gospel  on  his  lips  Wesley  was 
bringing'to  England  a  practically  new  discov¬ 
ery  in  the  world  of  faith. 

To  ns  to-day,  the  doctrine  is  no  stranger,  but 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  familiar  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  English  speaking  Christians 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  John  Wesley. 
In  both  England  and  the  United  States  he  held 
forth  this  word  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation,  and  with  true  pro¬ 
phetic  power  preached  that  m^  are  justifiejd 
by  faith ;  and  being  so,  may  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


In  the  second  place  he  taught  that  this  faith 
is  possible  for  all.  This  brought  him  into 
sharp  conflict  with  those  who  hald  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestination ;  but  it  was  to 
Wesley  impossible  that  so  many  plain  state¬ 
ments  in  Scripture  should  be  made  void  bvany 
decree  of  reprobation  or  any  election  of  grace. 
In  his  thought  such  decrees  would  make  preach¬ 
ing  vain  for  both  preacher  and  hearer.  They 
would  take  away  all  hope  of  heaven  or  feu  of 
hell.  Such  decrees  would  destroy  all  zeal  for 
good  works :  they  would  even  make  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  useless  and  unnecessary.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  that  his  preaching  of  this  doctrine, 
too,  was  founded  in  his  owa  experience.  His 
whole  tendency  was  toward  emphasizing  the 
dependence,  and  consequent  responsibility,  of 
the  individual.  His  conception  of  salvation  by 
faith  had  so  relieved  him  from  the  burden  of 
establishing  his  own  righteousness,  had  shown 
him  so  clearly  that  it  is  God  that  justifieth, 
that  he  felt  the  only  barrier  between  man  and 
God  to  be  man’s  refusal  to  accept  the  proffered 
grace.  His  exalted  conception  of  God’s  merry 
threw  the  whole  responsibility  on  man,  leaving 
it  to  man  himself  to  accept  or  reject.  19  was 
in  this  belief  that  Wesley  preached  to  all  men 
and  charged  them  to  ignore  the  message  at 
their  peril.  It  was  in  this  belief  that  he  could 
freely  urge  the  love  of  God  which  passeth 
knowledge.  And  it  was  the  result  of  this  preach¬ 
ing  which  astonished  the  world  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  outcasts,  publicans,  sinners,  those  whom 
men  thought  reprobate,  but  whom  Wesley 
found  responsive  to  his  message  of  free  grace. 

In  the  third  place  he  taught  that  this  faith 
has  its  proper  and  characteristic  evidences. 
Again  we  turn  to  Wesley’s  experience  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  emphasis  he  laid  on  this  fact. 
He  was  too  clear  a  thinker  to  be  satisfied  with 
indefinite  speculations  on  such  important  and 
personal  subjects.  One  of  the  points  he  made 
against  the  Oalvinists  was  that  their  theory  of 
election  was  but  a  theory,  and  had  no  logical 
place  for  any  assurance  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  one,  what  he  was  elected  for.  Over 
and  over  again  in  his  journal  and  elsewhere, 
he  demands  that  faith  which  one  cannot  have 
without  knowing  that  he  hath  it ;  and  it  was 
one  of  his  most  triumphant  victories  that  into 
his  own  heart  there  had  at  last  come  the  blessed 
consciousness  that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  re¬ 
conciled  to  his  Father,  Jesus  Ohrist  having  be¬ 
come  his  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
redemption — according  as  it  is  written,  he  that 
glorieth  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.  The  need 
and  possibility  of  such  a  faith  found  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  his  teaching;  not  only  in  pre 
senting  his  own  experience,  but  in  preaching 
this  assurance  as  one  of  the  vital  and  charac¬ 
teristic  privileges  of  the  believer.  What  knowl¬ 
edge  could  give  a  happiness  to  compare  with 
this!  It  was  the  constant  theme  of  testimony, 
and  the  glorious  hope  held  out  to  all  who 
would  accept  Ohrist  by  faith.  It  needs  no 
brilliant  imagination  to  see  that  if  a  man  could 
reasonably  hope  for  an  assurance  of  this  kind, 
he  might  well  sing 

“Then  life  would  be  Thy  service  Lord, 

And  death  the  Kate  of  heaven.” 

Wesley  taught,  then,  that  this  faith  has  an 
inner  evidence  in  the  believer’s  heart.  It  is  a 
fact  of  consciousness ;  and  as  such  is  properly 
recognized  as  an  element  of  the  Ohristian  Mfe. 
When  this  fact  finally  dawned  on  Wesley’s 
spiritual  horizon  his  philosophic  nature  wel¬ 
comed  it  at  once  as  the  rightful  complement 
of  the  promised  grace. 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  this  to  run  into 
mere  mystical  ecstasy.  No  sooner  was  this  as¬ 
surance  professed  than  its  genuineness  was 
challenged  by  an  appeal  to  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  life  it  produced.  While  Wesley 
had  seen  the^inadequacy  of  asceticism,  he  saw 
just  as  clearly  that  religion  must  find  personal 
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exprestlon  in  praotioal  life.  Much  of  his  work 
was  among  those  whose  lives  were,  or  had 
been,  plainly  repugnant  to  the  standards  of  the 
NewTe8tament,and  he  would  have  been  as  false 
to  his  own.  experience  as  to  his  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  to  have  allowed  snoh  people  to 
be  content  with  mere  emotional  effervescenoe. 

It  is  well  for  ns  to  give  this  fsust  its  due 
weight  in  our  consideration  of  Wesley  and  his 
work;  for  many  have  allowed  the  emotional 
effects  which  accompanied  his  preaching  to 
blind  them  to  the  fact  that  he  was  most  un¬ 
compromising  in  his  insistence  on  this  outward 
evidence  of  the  inward  grace.  He  made  no 
compromise  with  himself  in  this,  and  no  e 
with  any  of  his  followers. 

In  carrying  out  this  idea,  he  was  compelled 
to  be  definite  in  his  instructions  on  many 
points  of  conduct.  Many  who  were  converted 
under  his  preaching  were  ignorant,  and  slow 
to  see  how  New  Testament  principles  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  their  daily  life. 
For  these  he  had  need  to  be  positive  and  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  we  cannot  too  highly  admire  the 
skill  with  which  he  met  the  delicate  difficul¬ 
ties  of  this  demand.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to 
his  judgment  and  moderation  that  the  rules 
which  he  drew  up  to  guide  the  life  of  his  con¬ 
verts  should  still  stand  in  the  Methodist  Book 
of  Discipline  next  to  the  Articles  of  Religion ; 
and  that  all  attempts  to  change  or  modify  them 
should  only  emphasize  their  sanity  and  com¬ 
mend  more  highly  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
man  who  framed  them. 

The  holy  life  Wesley  considered  the  keystone 
of  the  sacred  arch  of  religion.  **Onr  main 
doctrines,  ”  he  says,  “which  include  all  the 
rest,  are  Repentance,  Faith  and  Holiness.  The 
first  of  these  we  account,  as  it  were,  the  porch 
of  religion ;  the  next,  the  door ;  the  third,  re¬ 
ligion  itself.” 

Snob  was  the  modern  prophet  John  Wesley ; 
and  the  great  moral  and  religions  upheaval 
which  he  inaugurated  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  was  due  ohiefiy  to  the  fact  that 
his  work  was  personal  and  praotioal.  Philo¬ 
sophically  he  based  his  teaching  on  the  popu¬ 
larly  irresistible  logic  of  the  individual  oon- 
soiousnesB.  He  knew  he  was  free  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
knowledge  he  went  forth  and  preached  every¬ 
where  that  men  should  repent.  By  some  di¬ 
vine  chemistry  he  drew  from  mysticism  and 
asceticism  their  best  elements,  and  united  them 
in  a  holy  life  which  not  only  rejoiced  in  the 
peace  that  the  mystics  sought,  but  also  prac¬ 
tises  in  farm  house,  in  coal  mine,  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  on  the  sea,  the  devotion  of  which 
the  monk  but  dreanud. 

The  visitor  to  St.  Paul’s  in  London  may  see,  on 
the  tomb  of  its  builder,  these  significant  words, 
“  If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around  yon.” 

I  need  but  point  to  the  unnumbered  men  and 
women  who  to-day  are  rejoicing  in  the  con¬ 
scious  victory  and  peace  of  faith ;  to  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  free  grace  to  even  the  lowest  rep¬ 
robate,  an  appeal  which  all  denominations  are 
more  and  more  considering  a  real  duty ;  to  the 
high  ethical  standards  for  which  the  movement 
called  Methodism  has  always  stood,  and  say, 
with  fullest  meaning,  of  the  modern  prophet 
John  Wesley— if  you  seek  his  mouument,  look 
around  yon.  the  end. 


Nothing  definite  as  to  Dr.  Chapman’s  con¬ 
dition  has  of^late  been  heard.  As  Dir.  Chap¬ 
man  is  subject  to  acute  attacks  of  this  nature 
it  may  be  hoped  that  he  is  now  recovering 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ralston  is 
changed  from  East  Liverpool,  0.,  to  Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  Mrs.  Ralston, 
who  has  been  seriously  out  of  health,  is  now 
rapidly  recovering, 'and  Mr.  Ralston  hopes  to 
take  up  active  work  in  the  near  future. 


MAK’S  SEAL  TO  GOD’S  WORD. 

Joseph  Sanderson.  D.D. 

Seals  authenticate  the  documents  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  are  used  not  only  by 
kings  and  public  bodies,  but  also  by  private 
persons.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  them 
and  extreme  care  is  sometimes  taken  to  prevent 
fraud  regarding  them.  In  some  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries  the  signature  of  an  ordinary  letter  must 
be  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  writer. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  matter,  there 
is  a  new  meaning  in  the  Scripture  statement 
concerning  Christ;  “He  that  has  received  his 
testimony  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  ’  ’ 
or  as  it  is  in  the  revised  version,  “hath  set  his 
seal  to  thi$,  that  God  is  true.  ’  ’  It  should  be 
esteemed  a  great  privilege  by  every  Christian 
to  be  permitted  thus  to  authenticate  every 
statement  in  God’s  Word.  It  should  be  a  holy 
delight  to  affix  his  seal,  if  only  in  thought,  to 
every  utterance  of  God.  In  such  a  case,  the 
word  becomes  radiant  with  divine  beauty,  and 
God  himself  seems  to  smile  upon  the  sealer, 
and  gives  him  a  taste  of  fellowship  with  him¬ 
self.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  this 
state  of  mind  will  open  up  to  the  reader,  more 
than  all  expository  helps,  the  treasures  of  the 
Word. 

This  will  hold  true  in  regard  to  both  the 
dark  and  awful  portions  of  God’s  Word,  and  to 
its  clear  and  cheering  passages. 

There  are  words  in  the  Holy  Book  which  we 
cannot  now,  in  some  states  of  mind,  read  with¬ 
out  pain,  as  when  God  speaks  of  “gathering 
out  of  his  Kingdom  those  that  do  iniquity  and 
casting  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire;”  or 
when  he  describes  some  as  coming  after  the 
door  is  shut  and  begging  pitifully,  “Lord, 
Lord,  open  unto  ns,  ’  ’  and  his  only  reply  is, 
“Verily,  I  say  unto  yon  I  know  yon  not.”  Or 
when  he  declares  that  the  Judge  shall  say  to' 
them  on  the  left  hand,  “Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  When  the 
Christian  reads  these  words  so  distressing  to 
the  human  mind  and  heart,  it  may  be  asked. 
What  shall  he  do?  The  answer  is,  he  may  do 
two  things,  he  may  join  with  his  Saviour  in 
the  tears  which  he  shed  over  Jerusalem,  as  he 
looked  forward  to  its  coming  doom,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  may  thank  God  that  the  eternal 
fire  was  not  prepared  itor  man,  but  for  the  great 
adversary,  and  that  if  man  by  his  persistence 
in  sin  insists  in  sharing  that  fate,  God  even 
then  does  not  prove  unfaithful  to  the  demands 
of  right.  The  Christian  sees  some  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  effects  of  sin  here,  but  its  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  world  to  come  are  beyond  his  ken ; 
but  Christ  sees  them,  aud  the  Christian  may 
fearlessly  set  his  seal  to  Christ’s  words,  assured 
that  whatever  he  says  is  not  only  in  perfect 
accord  with  what  is  right,  but  that  his  feelings 
when  he  uttered  the  words  were  also  right. 
All  those  dark  and  awful  statements  should  be 
read  in  the  light  of  that  blessed  utterance  of 
Christ,  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life,” 
and  then  the  heart  of  the  Christian  will  not 
only  be  relieved  from  trouble,  but  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding  will  guard 
his  heart  and  thoughts  from  those  troubled 
feelings  which  lead  some  souls  astray.  When 
the  Christian  has  learned  to  set  his  seal  that 
Christ  is  true  in  such  utterances,  he  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  anything  else.  This  also  will 
prove  true  regarding  all  the  clear  and  cheering 
words  of  God’s  book,  for  all  the  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus  yea  and  Amen,  and  read  in  the 
light  of  God’s  wondrous  love,  shine  forth  with 
a  diviner  radiance. 

Let  any  one  set  to  his  aeal  that  God  is  true 
when  he  says,  “As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 


forteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you, ’’and  it  will 
seem  m  if  he  entered  a  new  world,  or  even 
passed  through  the  gate  of  pearl  into  the 
heavenly  city.  The  words  impart  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  heart  as  much  more  comfort  than  any 
voice  of  a  mother,  as  God  is  richer  in  love 
than  any  mother.  Let  the  Christian  read 
these  words  of  God  in  Isaiah  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  set  his  seal  to  their  truth,  and  his 
joy  will  only  be  less  than  that  of  the  disciples 
on  the  mount  of  glory.  Note  how  personal  the 
words  are:  “Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee ;  be  not  dismayed  for  I  am  thy  God ;  I 
will  strengthen  thee,  yea  1  will  help  thee,  yea 
I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness.  ” 

The  Christian  as  one  of  the  redeemed  of  God 
should  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true  in  all 
that  he  has  revealed  to  man  of  the  great  re¬ 
demption.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  Christian  joy  in  God  is  his  sense 
of  sin.  He  is  continually  asking.  How  can 
God  love  a  sinner?  God  answers,  “I  have  re¬ 
deemed  thee.  ’  ’  That  fact  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  God  loved  him  while  a  sinner,  and  to  this 
fact  the  Christian  sets  his  seal  and  is  comforted. 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  peace  that  fills 
the  soul,  when  the  Christian  simply  set  to  his 
seal  that  we  become  the  objects  of  the  love  of 
God,  not  on  account  of  our  original  personal 
loveliness,  but  solely  through  God’s  own  dis¬ 
position  to  bless  ns,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
demption  wrought  out  for  ns  by  God’s  own 
Son ;  or  as  Paul  expresses  it  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  “Being  justified  freely  by  bis 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  So  also  the  Christian  derives  great 
comfort  by  setting  his  seal  to  every  declmra- 
tion  of  God  regarding  the  application  of 
Christ’s  work  to  his  soul.  So  he  should  seek 
grace  to  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true,  not 
only  that  he  may  derive  the  greatest  possitate 
blessing  from  God’s  work,  but  that  he  may 
also  show  forth  to  the  uttermost  the  glory  of 
his  power  to  save. 

A  REASON  FOR  A  NEW  CREED. 

Stephen  G.  Hopkins, 

It  may  be  late,  but  perhaps  not  too  late,  to 
add  another  word^to  those  that  falready  have 
been  written  and  spoken  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  as.te  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
Presbyterian  Creed.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
plea  for  a  new  Creed;  and  give  a  reason  for  it. 
It  is  a  reMon  which  in  all  probability  has 
been  in  the  minds  of  others ;  but  1  have  never 
happened  to  see  or  hear  it  stated  in  any  clear 
and  positive  way. 

I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  feeling 
which  underlies  the  desire  for  revision ;  but  I 
have  not  had,  from  the  start,  any  sympathy 
whatever  with  revision  itself.  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession,  as  it  now  stands,  is  consis¬ 
tent,  symmetrical  and  a  unity.  Any  revision 
of  It,  whether  small  or  great,  would  destroy 
its  unity,  and  mar  its  symmetry,  and  make  it 
inconsistent  with  itself.  It  is  the  attempt  to 
put  new  pieces  of  cloth  upon  an  old  garment. 
The  patching  can  only  be  done  in  the  clumsi¬ 
est  sort  of  way ;  and  both  the  patching  and  the 
patches  will  be  easily  visible  to  every  eye.  The 
out-of-date  and  worn  out  character  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  will  be  made  only  the  more  manifest. 
Our  ecclesiastical  tailors  are,  undoubtedly,  very 
skilful ;  but  there  are  some  things  which  are 
impossible  to  even  the  greatest  skill.  Revision 
is  like  trhat  the  attempt  would  be  to  trans¬ 
form  the  gallant  frigate  “Constitution”  of 
our  earlier  navy,  or  Farragnt’s  great  sloop, 
the  “Hartford,  ”  into  a  vessel  fit  to  battle  with 
such  ships  as  the  “Oregon”  and  “Iowa.”  The 
only  right  thing  to  do  is  to  tow  the  old  ships 
to  some  navy  yard,  and  there  care  for  them 
tenderly  and  sacredly,  and  build  new  battle¬ 
ships  competent  to  meet  and  master  the  con- 
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ditiODi  und  demandB  of  naTul  warfare  in  the 
present.  And  the  right  thing  to  do  with  the 
Oonfesiion  is  to  keep  it  nntonohed  by  any  re- 
Tision,  and  treasure  it,  as  it  is,  as  a  monument 
of  the  past,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  splendid 
seryioes  it  has  rendered.  It  has  become  un¬ 
suitable  for  the  use  of  to-day ;  and  will  be 
more  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  to-morrow:  and 
no  amount  of  revision  can  make  it  suitable. 
What  we  need,  and  what,  sooner  or  later,  we 
must  have,  and  shall  have,  is  a  new  Creed. 
And  the  reason  is  this. 

The  character  of  a  Creed  is  determined  by 
the  idea  from  which  is  starts.  That  idea,  in  a 
theological  Creed,  always  has  been,  and  always 
must  be,  some  certain  conception  of  Ood.  Of 
that  conception,  the  Creed  is  the  logical  de¬ 
velopment  and  outcome.  The  conception  of 
Ood,  from  which  the  Westminster  Confession 
starts,  is  that  of  bis  supreme  and  sole  and  ab¬ 
solute  sovereignty.  It  is  entirely  natural  that 
this  should  be  so.  Sovereignty  was  in  the  air 
during  all  the  middle  ages.  The  divine  right 
of  kings  was  everywhere  recognized  and  be¬ 
lieved  in.  Monarchs  were  looked  upon  as  the 
vicegerents  of  God ;  and  the  sovereignty  which 
men  saw  in  their  earthly  rulers,  was  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  which  they  .attributed  to  God. 

But  absolute  sovereignty  is  always  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  It  gives  no  reason  for  what  it 
does,  or  orders.  “The  king  wills  it,”  was  an 
sdl-suflaoient  justification  for  whatever  a  ruler 
might  choose  to  do  to  his  subjects,  or  with 
them,  or  command  to  be  done  by  them.  Now, 
starting  as  it  does,  from, the  absolute  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  God,  it  wai  inevitable  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  should  represent  the 
government  of  God  as  having  an  arbitrary 
character.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  arbitrariness 
pervades  that  Confession  and  pervades  it  so 
thorongbly  that  no  revision  can  eliminate  it. 

It  is  found  in  such  assertions  as  that  God, 

‘  ‘  for  his  own  pleasure,  ”  or  “  for  his  own  glory,  ’  ’ 
has  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  It 
is  found  in  the  teaching  that  God  has  predesti¬ 
nated  to  eternal  life  a  certain  number  of  men— 
the  number  being  unchangeably  fixed— for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  wills  to  do  so.  It  is 
found  in  the  doctrine  of  non-elect  infants, 
which  Calvin,  though  forced  by  his  logic  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  yet  declared  to  be  a  dreadful  doctrine. 
Call  the  will  which  thus  ordains  “righteous 
and  holy”  as  we  may,  it  still  remains  nothing 
but  the  mere  will  of  the  Sovereign.  And  mere 
will  is  always  arbitrary.  Revision  cannot 
change  this.  The  mere  dropping  or  changing 
of  certain  words,  the  mere  softening  or  quali¬ 
fying  of  certain  phrMes,  the  mere  adding  of 
an  explanatory  statement,  can  avail  nothing  to 
free  the  Confession  from  that  element  of  arbi¬ 
trariness  which  is  inevitably  inherent  in,  and 
inseparable  from,  any  Creed  that  starts  from 
the  mere  sovereignty  of  God. 

But  the  conception  of  God  as  Sovereign  is  no 
longer  the  starting  point  of  theological  think¬ 
ing.  The  conception  of  God  as  Father  has 
taken  its  place.  The  number  of  those  who  still 
preach  his  sovereignty  is  growing  smaller  all 
the  time.  The  number  of  those  who  preach  his 
Fatherhood  is  already  large  and  is  ever  growing 
larger.  With  his  sovereignty  as  the  starting 
point,  the  Westminster  Confession  is  the  result, 
by  a  logic  that  is  irresistible.  With  his  Father¬ 
hood  as  the  starting  point,  another  and  a  very 
different  Creed  will  result.  There  will  be 
sovereignty  in  it  no  doubt;  but  it  will  not  be 
the  sovereignty  of  a  mere  Almighty  ruler  with 
its  inevitable  arbitrariness.  It  will  be  rather 
the  sovereignly  of  a  Father,  full  of  all  sweet 
resisonableness.  It  is  this  broadening  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  Father  which  really  underlies 
the  desire  for  revision.  It  underlies  also  the 
desire  for  a‘new  Creed.  And  sooner  or  later 
this  latter  desire  will  grow  into  a  demand  so 


broad  and  strong  that  no  party  in  the  Church 
will  be  able  or  will  venture  to  resist  it. 

Revision  can  serve  bnt  a  very  temporary  use 
at  the  most.  The  purpose  of  all  patching  is 
not  to  make  the  old  garment  perpetual  but 
merely  to  make  it  last  a  little  longer.  That 
is  all  that  revision  can  do  for  the  Confession. 
A  new  Creed,  however,  starting  from  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  wili  not  only  satisfy  the 
present  desire  but  will  meet  the  coming  de¬ 
mand  and  will  abide  without  any  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  change  through  all  the  ages. 


A  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAYOR  QUERY. 

8HAI.I,  IT  BB  GBEAT  8  OR  EITTLB  8  ? 

William  T.  Ellis. 

Shall  it  be  a  big  S  or  a  little  s?  This  is  a 
grave  question,  of  more  importance  than  that 
famous  million-dollar  comma  in  the  tariff  biil. 
It  is  not  a  question  for  the  grammarians, 
either,  bnt  for  pastors,  church  officers  and 
other  leaders  in  the  kingom. 

I  mm  t  confess  that  usage  favors  a  big  S.  In 
these  Convention  days  thousands  of  daily 
papers,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
better,  and  scores  of  religions  papers,  which 
certainly  should  know  better,  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  “The  Christian  Endeavor  Society” 
and  its  big  doings.  Ask  ten  men  who  are  well 
informed  on  general  subjects,  just  what  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  is,  and  at  least  nine  of  them 
will  promptly  tell  yon  that  it  is  a  great  relig¬ 
ious  society,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  and 
that  it  holds  big  Conventions  every  year.  One 
or  more  of  your  informants  may  even  go  fur¬ 
ther  and  teil  yon  that  the  Society  is  divided 
up  into  state  and  local  unions  and  that  it  has 
branches  in  most  of  the  churches. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christian  Endeavor  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  serious  heresy  leaders  in 
the  new  work  had  to  combat,  and  they  then 
gave  much  attention  to  it.  For  if  Christian 
Endeavor  was  to  be  spelled  with  a  big  S,  in 
this  fashion,  it  was  evident  that  the  churches 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Bnt  the  per¬ 
sistent  claim  of  the  propagators  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  in  those  days,  was  that  a  little  s 
was  proper — that  Christian  Endeavor  was  a 
society  in  the  individual  church,  each  local 
society  being  complete  in  itself  and  recognizing 
no  authority  other  than  that  of  its  own  church 
and  denomination.  The  complete  subordina¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Endeavor  to  local  church 
control,  and  its  absolute  freedom  from  outside 
influences  or  direction,  were  cardinal  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
which  swept  over  the  land  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  it  was  then  contended,  made,  not  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  but  the  Christian 
Endeavor  societies— quite  a  different  thing, 
you  see. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  one  case 
wherein  the  big  S  is  proper,  for  there  exists 
The  United  Society  of  Christian  End.eavor,  a 
corporation  created  to  attend  to  the  business 
end  of  extending  Christian  Endeavor.  This 
was  a  necessary  and  valuable  institution  in  the 
days  when  a  great  and  difficnlt  propaganda  of 
Christian  Endeavor  principles  had  to  be  con¬ 
ducted.  Its  work  was  so  well  done  that  to¬ 
day  the  whole  Christian  world  knows  about 
Christian  Endeavor.  Whether  The  United 
Society  is  now  necessary- but  there,  I  must 
not  wander  from  my  point. 

Sometimes  folks  who  believe  in  a  big  S, 
bring  in  the  Young^Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  as  an  illustration  having  a  bearing  on  this 
question  of  capitalization.  But  the  illustration 
doesn’t  illustrate,  for  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  is  an  institntion,  while  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  is  an  idea.  The  one  is  ontside 
of  the  churches,  although  splendidly  tribntary 
to'them.  other  is  in  the  Churches,  as  an 


integral  part  of  the  organization.  And  each 
church’s  young  people’s  society  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  might  even  out  itself  off  from  rela¬ 
tions  with  every  other  kindred  society- though 
no  wise  pastor  would  oare  to  deprive  his  young 
people  of  the  stimnlns  of  fellowship  with  other 
yonng  people  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Is  my  meaning  clear,  that  The  United  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  are  not 
by  any  means  one  and  the  same? 

Failure  to  make  this  distinction  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  most  of  the  current  criticism  of  yonng 
people’s  work  in  the  two  denominations  which 
have  the  largest  numerical  representation  in 
Christian  Endeavor.  (By  this  morning’s  mail 
[July  5],  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  leading 
Presbyterian  preacher,  a  trustee  of  The  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  wherein  he 
said,  “I  would  not  be  considered  an  alarmist, 
bnt  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  growth  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  soci¬ 
eties  in  our  Church  within  the  last  few  years”). 

Ministers  and  laymen  are  firing  at  Christian 
Endeavor  with  a  little  s,  criticisms  which  be¬ 
long  only  to  Christian  Endeavor  with  a  big  S. 
They  may  fire  away  at  the  general  society,  if 
it  is  to  the  general  society  they  object,  bnt  trne 
Christian  Endeavor,  the  genuine  and  essential 
movement,  which  can  survive  the  loss  of  a 
great  many  extraneous  features  incidental  to 
the  emphasis  upon  the  capital  S,  is  as  much 
needed  in  the  churches  as  ever.  The  original 
Christian  Endeavor  idea  is  as  good  as  it  was 
when  it  solved  the  young  people’s  problem  in 
the  Williston  Congregational  parish  in  Port¬ 
land  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us  cling  fast  to  it 
and  apply  it  faithfully  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
congregations.  And  so  far  as  possible,  when 
we  speak  and  write  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
when  we  use  it  in  our  churches,  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  understand  that  a  little  s  is 
proper.  _ 

THB  PRE8UYTKRIAM  BUILDING, 

We  have  received  from  the  Committee  the 
following  card: 

The  General  Assembly  in  its  recent  session 
gave  hearty  endorsement  to  the  movement  now 
so  well  under  way  for  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  on  the  Presbyterian  Building.  It  also 
appointed  the  following  Committee  to  assist  in 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  work :  Richard 
S.  Holmes  D.D.,  H.  H.  Stebbins  D.D.,  W.  J. 
McEittrick  D.D.,  W.  R.  Notman  D.  D.,  Louis 
H.  Severance  Esq.,  Robert  Pitcairn  Esq.,  Gen. 
Russell  A.  Alger.  The  Joint  Committee  of 
the  two  Boards  having  this  enterprise  in  charge 
desires  to  express  its  great  satisfaction  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  this  action  of  the  Assembly  and 
again  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  W 
W.  Atterbnry  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Richard  s! 
Holmes^D.  D.  in  presenting  this  work  to  indi¬ 
vidual  givers  throughout  the  Church.  At  this 
writing  we  are  happy  to  state  that  so  snccess- 
fnl  have  been  the  endeavors  thus  far  made  that 
only  a  little  over  |300,000  remains  to  be  raised 
to  entirely  obliterate  the  mortgage  indebted¬ 
ness. 

The  Joint  Committee  expresses  its  gratitude 
to  the  many  friends  who  have  come  forward  to 
share  in  this  great  undertaking  and  its  confi¬ 
dent  expectation  that  at  its  next  meeting  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  permitted  to  rejoice 
over  the  completed  work.  To  this  end  we 
again  present  this  cause  to  generous  givers  in 
our  Church.  Every  dollar  so  given  will  be  a 
perpetual  endowment  for  home  and  foreign 
missions.  In  this  year  of  wonderful  prosperity 
let  ns  signalize  the  goodness  of  God  to  us  by 
setting  free  a  building  which  so  long  as  it  shall 
stand  will  be  a  mighty  aid  to  the  cause  of 
missions  at  home  and  abroad. 

M.  George  H.  Southard,  85  Remsen  street, 
Brooklyn,  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Committee, 
to  whom  contributions  may  be  sent.  ’ 

Darwin  R.  James,  Chairman ;  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  Recording  Secretary;  George  H. 
Southard,  Treasurer. 
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THE  BOLiyiAN  ANDES.* 

This  volume  is  another  addition  to  the  long 
catalogue  of  heroio  British  adventures,  though 
wo  may  claim  some  connection  with  the  author 
through  his  wife,  who  was  a  Maine  girl.  The 
author.  Sir  Martin  Conway,  is  a  passed  master 
in  the  art  of  monntaineerng,  with  much  ardu¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  work  to  his  credit.  In  1892 
he  achieved  the  unparalleled  acesnt  of  a  peak 
in  the  Himalayas,  28,000  feet  high,  and  sur¬ 
veyed  2,000  miles  of  those  tremendous  moun¬ 
tains.  Two  years  later  he  traversed  the  Swiss 
Alps  from  end  to  end,  and  in  1896  and  ‘97  he 
explored  the  interior  of  Spitzbergen.  He  seems 
to  have  been  spurred  on  by  Mr.  Whymper’s  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  to  this  at¬ 
tempt  in  Bolivia  in  1898.  Like  Whymper,  he 
brought  with  him  two  Swiss  guides  from  Nal 
Tournanche,  Antoine  Maguignaz  and  Louis 
Pellissier.  He  did  his  great  mountain  work 
in  his  first  visit  in  1898.  In  his  second  visit 
in  1900,  he  seems  to  have  turned  himself  to 
that  study  of  social  and  political  conditions  in 
Bolivia  and  the  neighboring  states,  which 
forms  such  a  prominent  and  valuable  feature  of 
his  book. 

The  book  begins  with  some  charming  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  he  can  do  in  this  line.  His 
account,  for  example,  of  what  he  saw  at  Jacmel, 
one  of  the  main  ports  of  Haytl,  is  sickening 
and’discouragingfin  the  extreme  for  the  friends 
of  the  African  race.  The  natural  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  island  commands  his  enthusi¬ 
asm,  but  he  calls  it  a  natural  paradise  “in¬ 
habited  by  a  people  sinking  back  into  savagery 
and] for  whom  there  will  be  no  salvation  till 
the  white  man  has  shouldered  them  again  as 
part  of  his  burden.  The  day  that  the  United 
States,  having  brought  order  and  prosperity 
to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  adds  Hayti  and  San 
Domingo  to  its  growing  empire,  will  be  the 
most  fortunate  that'  has  ever  dawned  on  these 
unhappy  regions  since  Columbus  discovered  the 
island  of  Hispaniola.  ’  ’  Equally  vivid  and  to 
the  point  are  his  accounts  of  what  he  saw  at 
Colon,  and  thereabouts,  of  the  wrecks  and  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  reckless, 
unthrifty  mismanagement  that  brought  the 
whole  scheme  to  ruin. 

At  Panama  he  arrives  in  time  to  see  a  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Revolution,  which  he  describes 
with  infinite  humor.  “Is  there  a  revolution 
going  forward?’’  he  asked  on  arriving.  “Oh, 
yes,’’  was  the  reply.  “That'is  nothing;  it  is 
our  substitute  for  cricket.  The  young  mem 
must  have  their  games.  ’’  The  game,  however, 
as  he  saw  it  played  a  month  later,  proved  not 
so  insignificant. 

From  Panama  he  sails  off  to  Lima  and  takes 
thence  his  course  to  the  high  Andes  beginning 
with  the  marvelous  Lake  Titicaca,  12,546  feet 
above  the  sea  in  the  inclosed  basin  in  the  heart 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  geological  wonders  of  the  world, 
especially  in  its  connection  with  the  great  fer¬ 
tile  basin  of  La  Paz.  Here  directly  east  of 
Titicaca  in  the  giant  Andes  of  Bolivia  lie  the 
two  southern  guardians  of  the  range,  Illimani 
and  Sorata,  corresponding  to  Chimborazo  and 
Cotopaxi  in  the  north  in  Ecquador.  The  Ec- 
quador  giant  peak  was  ascended  twice  by 
Mr.  Whymper  in  1879  and  1880,  and  its  height 
fixed  at  20,496  feet.  The  Bolivian  giant  when 
finally  conquered  and  measured  by  Sir  Martin 
proved  704  feet  higher,  or  21,200  feet. 

These  great  peaks  in  the  Bolivian  Andes 
range  were  the  points  at  which  Sir  Martin 
was  directing  his  expedition.  The  story  of  his 

•  The  Bolivian  Andes.  A  Record  of  Climbing  and  Ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  Cordilleran  Real  in  the  Years  i898and 
1900.  By  Sir  Martin  Conway,  Illustrated.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  pp.  403  $3.00. 


ascent  of  Illimani  and  his  failure  on  Sorata 
has  all  the  thrill  of  perilous  adventure  and 
heroio  endurance  which  is  the  abiding  charm 
of  supreme  feats  of  courage,  energy  and  endur¬ 
ance  in  man’s  contest  against  nature,  in  the 
Arctic  ice,  in  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Andes, 
and  on  the  awful  slopes  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  in 
Alaska.  Among  them  all  we  have  read  no 
narrative' more  interesting  in  itself,  more  vivid 
or  richer  in  the  elements  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  than  this,  not  even  Henry  Savage  Lan- 
dor’s  fascinating  romance,  “In  the  Forbidden 
Lands.  ’  ’ 

Sir  Martin  brings  to  his  work  much  of  the 
scientific  interest  and  natural  history  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  trained  observer.  He  points  out  ac¬ 
curately  the  character  of  the  Bolivian  ice  fields, 
the  ancient  glaciers,  the  recession  of  those 
which  are  found  there  at  present  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  dryness  of  the  Bolivian  glaciers. 
His  proficiency  in  geology  and  mineralogy 
crops  out  in  every  part  of  the  volume  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  various  notes  and  articles  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Appendix  on  the  rcure,  valuable 
and  characteristic  mineral  speoimens  collected 
by  him  and  brought  home  to  England. 

The  volume  has,  however,  a  great  provision 
of  that  kind  of  rare,  useful  and  interesting 
knowledge  which  is  worth  most  to  the  general 
reader.  For  example,  the  account  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  these  Bolivian  forests,  their  potential 
wealth  in  india  rubber  forests  and  the  rapid 
process  of  ruin  and  waste  which  is  threatening 
the  civilized  world  with  the  loss  of  its  supply 
of  the  natural  gum  just  at  the  time  when  the 
demand  is  greatest  and  the  need  for  it  among 
the  common  requirements  of  convenient  ex¬ 
istence  most  imperative.  The  observations  on 
the  gold  mines  of  South  America  and  what 
prevents  their  development  are  worth  careful 
attention.  The  gold  is  there  in  paying  leads, 
rivalling  those  of  South  Africa.  But  the 
couutry  is  inaccessible  and  needs  to  be  opened. 
The  civil  condition  is  insecure  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  capitalist  needs  to  be  assured  of 
his  title  against  counter  claims.  The  same  is 
true  of  tin,  coppec  and  silver  mining. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
book  is  the  story  of  the  mountaineering  and 
the  sketches  of  the  people,  their  towns  and  life 
and  the  natural  scenery  of  the  country.  The 
whole  continent  glows  in  these  pages  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  glorious  with  color  and  tropical  ro¬ 
mance. 

Every  such  expedition  now  a  days  goes  out 
well  fitted  with  photographic  apparatus.  Sir 
Martin  was  his  own  photographer  and  served 
himself  well.  How  he  took  some  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  with  himself  the  priaoipal  figure,  loaded 
down  with  great  burdens  and  pushing  on  up  . 
the  snowy  slopes,  we  are  at  loss  to  see.  But 
he  did  it  and  the  pictures  are  here  to  attest  his 
wonderful  skill  and  yet  more  wonderful  pluck. 

His  own  story  is  modestly  told.  But  we  who 
read  between  the  lines  can  see  that  it  is  the 
record  of  a  very  uncommon  man  who  shared 
privation  and  toil  with  his  men  and  controlled 
them  because  he  controlled  himself  first.  Not 
least  among  the  merits  of  the  book  is  its  clear, 
easy,  vivacious  and  attractive  English  style. 

Diomede  the  Centdrion  :  or  Sowing  Scarlet 

Seed.  By  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson. 

Author’s  Edition.  |1.50. 

Polonius:  “What  do  yon  read,  my  Lord?’’ 

Hamlet:  “Words,  words,  words.” 

There  are  some  extenuating  circumstances 
which  call  for  leniency  in  our  treatment  of 
this  book ;  the  motive  of  it  is  a  good  one  and 
being  a  first  offense,  written  in  the  author’s 
autumn  years  of  life,  we  assume  he  is  not 
likely  to  do  it  again.  Otherwise  we  should 
have  to  correct  him  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
Preface  by  saying  that  so  far  from  thei'e  being 
no  other  book  to  give  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
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“planting  period”  of  the  Ohuroh,  such  books 
are  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  writer  seems 
to  be  aware  that  his  style  is  occasionally  marked 
with  “  extravagance’  ’  and  the '  ‘  oriental  imagery 
of  the  period.”  We  should  call  it  habitually 
turgid  and  fantastic,  disfigured  with  swollen 
rhetoric  and  words  employed  in  perverse  mean¬ 
ings.  The  author’s  liberties  with  historic  fact 
are  altogether  too  violent  even  for  the  free  in¬ 
terpretation  of  historic  romance,  and  amount 
sometimes  to  gross  perversions,  such  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  the  death  of  Pliny  in  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  ’79,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  records  of  antiquity  but  is  deformed 
futo  a  repulsive  caricature  of  au  obstinate  old 
man.  There  was,  as  everybody  knows,  a  templa 
of  Jupiter  on  Vesuvius  previous  to  A.D.  79, 
or  Mons  Summanus  as  it  was  called  before  the 
eruption  which  destroyed  it,  but  where  this 
large  and  beautiful  lake  on  the  summit  comes 
from,  we  do  not  know,  probably  from  the 
same  source  which  inventive  ingenuity  has 
found  for  a  repentant  Barabbas  and  the  fantas¬ 
tic  version  of  Judas^and  the  end  he  came  to. 
Aside  from  all  this  capricious  invention,  turgid 
rhetoric  and  occasional  drop  into  rnstio  col- 
loqualisms,  such  as  that  of  the  “infuriated 
priest”(p.255)  who  “riled  his  Roman  mater,” 
aside  from  all  this,  and  there  is  much  of  it, 
the  book  carries  with  it  an  assumption  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  turns  out  under  examination  to  rest 
more  on  fantastic  imagination  than  on  critical 
erudition. 


Holy  Matrimony.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Q.  Knox 
Little  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  Library  of  PraoticalTheology.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Oompany.  $1.60.  * 

The  strong  merit  of  this  book  and  its  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  is  that  the  argument  begins  on 
a  strictly  Christian  basis  and  proceeds  thence 
ontward  toward  the  social  supports  and  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  married  life,  thus  reversing  the 
common  sociological  order  of  reasoning  which 
begins  with  the  social,  political  and  economic 
argument  for  matrimony  and  gives  but  the 
slightest  possible  consideration  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  basis  on  which  the  institution  rests.  To 
Canon  Little,  on  the  contrary,  marriage  is  a 
holy  Sacrament  and  not  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word  an  intiitution  at  all.  We  doubt  if 
he  does  not  lose  something  in  his  early  chapters 
by  sticking  closely  as  he  does  to  the  authority 
of  the  canon  law  and  the  practice  of  the  early 
church.  We  doubt  also  bis  position  that  under 
the  law  of  Christ  marriage  is  indissoluble, 
even  for  the  one  cause  of  fornication  or  adultery. 
Still  graver  doubts  apply  to  his  argumeut  for 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  though  his  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  principle  that  man  and  wife  are  “one 
flesh”  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  repudiating 
the  mystical  sense  for  the  common  sense  mean¬ 
ing,  that  the  wife’s  adoption  into  the  husband's 
family,  and  vice  versa  the  husband’s  into  the 
wife’s,  is  so  intimate  as  to  work  a  community 
of  blood.  On  this  view  of  the  case  marriage 
with  a  deseased  wife’s  sister  becomes  incest, 
as  marriage  with  an  own  sister. 

The  moral  and  social  reasons  for  this  view, 
are  put  forcibly  in  this  treatise  as  are  all  the  ul¬ 
timate  and  remote  sociologcal  consequences  and 
relations  that  result  from  the  Christian  view 
of  marriage  as  a  holy  Sacrament  with  the  h 
spelt  large.  The -point  in  the  book  which  will 
give  pause  to  most  of  its  Protestant  readers  is 
its  squinting  toward  the  celibate  life,  though  , 
in  a  mild,  guarded  and  very  qualified  form. 
Still  there  is  an  unmistakable  assertion  of  the 
superior  spiritual  freedom  and  purity  of  the 
virginal  life  which  sounds  strangely  in  contrast 
with  the  healthy  and  wholesome  old  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  spirituality  and  purity  of  wed¬ 
ded  life,  as  the  normal  life  of  man  and 
woman. 
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The  Human  Nature  Club,  by  Edward  Thorn¬ 
dike  Pfa.D.,  Instructor  in  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Mental  Life.  The  manual  begins  very 
simply  with  the  brain,  its  functions  and  ac¬ 
tion,  automatic  and  sub-conserve  activity,  the 
senses,  attention,  memory,  will,  eto.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  strength  is  given  to  illustrative  ezam- 
plea^which  are  very  ingenious  and  arranged  in 
progressive  order.  It  winds  np*in  a  chapter  of 
reviews  and  another  which  in  a  series  of  neat 
little  problems  brings  up  a  series  of  the  tough 
and  unanswered  questions  as  to  life  and  reality. 
It  is  a  stimnlating  book  which  leads  the  stu¬ 
dent  over  a  progressive  and  well-arranged  path 
of  study.  (Longmans  Green.  |1.25. ) 

Collected  Poemt,  by  Arthur  Peterson  U.  S.  N. 
The  poems^which  are  collected  in  this  volume 
have  most  of  them'been  in  print  before.  They 
are  apparently  the' finer  products  of  the  leisure 
hours  injthejlife  of ’a'naval  officer.  The  poems 
are  melodious,  constructed ^with  care  and  pleas¬ 
ing  in  their  effect.  The  Songs  of  New  Sweden 
have  a  deep'historio,  as  well  as  romantic  inter¬ 
est,  as  commemorating  a  colonial  movement 
which,  though  recognized,  has  been  very  much 
overlooked  in  the  clash'of^tbe  stronger  forces 
engaged  in  the  public  life  of  the  country. 
The'poems  collected  under  ^the  head  of  Pen- 
rhyn’s  Pilgrimage  are  delightfully  descriptive 
and  reminiscent  pictures  of  the  author’s  naval 
experiences  and  wanderings  in  Japan.  Those 
which  compose  The  Log  Book  are  leaves  from 
a  sailor’s  diary,  jottings  by  the  way,  poetic 
miscellanies.  The  scene  is  still  the  Pacific 
lands  and  waters.  The  verse  is  very  mature  in 
form,  correct,  and  lacking  in  nothing  but  the 
spring  of  imaginative  genius  into  the  em¬ 
pyrean  of  the  highest  art.  (Henry  T.  Coats 
and  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.76.) 

We  do  not  alight  very  often  on  such  a  bright, 
graceful  and  amusing  book  of  stories  as  the 
short  tales  of  children  in  the  full  ti^,^  of  child¬ 
hood’s  natural  caprice  by  Zephine  Humphrey, 
labelled  from  the  first  in  the  series,  The  Calling 
of  the  Apostles.  They  are  irresistibly  droll,  and 
full  of  funny  situations  and  yet  beautifully 
arch,  dainty  and  refined.  ( Bonnell,  Silver.  76 
cents. ) 

The  interest  of  Lighter  Moments  lies  mainly 
n  the  story  of  what  it  is  and  how  it  was  made. 
The  book  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  from  the 
notebook  of  the  late  Bishop  Walsham  Howe, 
edited  by  his  son,  Frederick  Douglas  Howe. 
They  are  edited  with  a  very  bright  Preface 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  reprinted  in 
three  editions  in  one  year  is  evidence  enough 
that  they  are  amusing.  ( Dutton.  |1. ) 

The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  sometime  Lecturer  in 
Literature  at  Columbia  University.  This  com¬ 
pact  volume  is  thorough  in  plan  and  delightful 
in  execution.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  in 
itself  fascinating,  the  transition  from  the  clas¬ 
sical  to  the  mediaeval.  It  is  developed  with  a 
scholar’s  rich  and  sympathetic  acquaintance 
with  the  literature,  art,  philosophy  and  ideals 
of  classic  paganism  on  the  one  hand,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  higher  and  sound  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Christian  life,  literature,  art  and 
ideals  which  were  taking  their  place.  The  au¬ 
thor  carries  his  view  backward  in  his  opening 
chapters  on  the  decadence  of  the  antique  man 
and  paganism,  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  transitional  period  and  movement 
with  which  he  is  to  begin,  and  which,  in  a 
sense,  is  to  occupy  him  to  the  end  of  his  book. 
For  the  next  step  we  have  an  instructive  chap¬ 
ter  on  Pagan  Elements  Christianized  in  Trans- 

isiion.  The  Ideals  of  Knowledge,  Beauty  and 


Love  have  never  had  a  more  suggestive  discus¬ 
sion,  particularly  in  the  comparative  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  and  pagan  ideals  of  beauty 
and  love.  This  chapter  is  rendered  all  the 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  by  its  relation 
to  the  succeeding  one  on  the  Abandonment  of 
Pagan  Principles  in  a  Christian  System  of  Life, 
with  its  fine  comparative  study  of  monasticism 
and  the  Christian  and  pagan  ideas  which  lay 
at  its  root.  The  closing  chapters  are  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Prose,  Christian  Poetry  and  Christian 
Art.  They  are  all  discussed  in  a  rich,  full 
style  with  a  broad  and  versatile  knowledge 
which  is  sufficient  to  qualify  the  author  to 
carry  on  the  comparative  criticism  which  is 
always  criticism  in  the  most  helpful  and  the 
most  attractive  form.  The  author  writes  in 
an  English  style  of  clear,  strong  and  rythmical 
English  prose,  whose  only  defect  so  far  as  we 
have  observed  is  a  fondness  for  the  use  of  active 
participles  as  adjectives.  The  calm,  unobtru¬ 
sive  but  genuine  Christian  spirit  of  the  book 
is  most  gratifying.  (The  Columbia  University 
Press;  Macmillan  Company,  Agents.  |  1.76.) 

An  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  of  the  Church 
Year,  on  the  Basis  of  Nebe,  by  Edmund  Jacob 
WolfD.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Ex¬ 
egesis  and  Church  History  in  the  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary.  This  work  is  frankly 
based  on  Nebe’s  Evangelischen  Perikopen  and  not 
only  on  that,  but  on  M8yer  and  Bengel  and 
the  whole  cycle  of  Lutheran  expositors,  a 
broad  basis  which  leaves  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  free  use  of  judgment  and  original  work¬ 
manship  on  the  author’s  part.  The  work  is 
limited  to  the  Gospels  of  the  Lutheran  Chris¬ 
tian  Year,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  forward  into  greater  prominence  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  of  counteract¬ 
ing  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the  scatter¬ 
ing  and  confusing  effect  of  the  unsystematic 
selection  of  topics  for  the  pulpit  which  is  prac 
ticed  in  the  majority  of  Protestant  Churches. 
The  work  is  done  in  a  very  condensed  form. 
Nebe’s  Perikopen  alone,  for  example,  in  three 
volumes  of  over  five  hundred  pages  each,  is 
boiled  down  in  this  one  of  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred,  until  very  little  remains  of  Nebe  beyond 
hie  method  and  general  spirit,  which  are  not 
those  of  scientific  exposition  or  interpretation, 
but  the  more  practical  method  of  the  preacher. 
It  is  believed  that  this  carefully  studied,  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  provision  of  evangelical 
and  doctrinal  material  arranged  to  cover  the 
whole  cycle  of  the  Christian  year  will  offer 
the  preacher  a  support  and  an  enrichment  in 
his  ministrations  which  will  awaken  interest 
in  the  book  and  make  it  extremely  useful. 
(Lutheran  Publication  Society.  $4.60.) 

The  Little  Crusaders,  by  Isabel  Scott  Stone. 
This  book  should  prove  attractive  to  young 
readers.  It  presents  in  good  literary  form  the 
story  of  one  of  the  strangest  romances  of  hu¬ 
man  history.  The  brutal  facts  are  that  an 
army  of  some  thirty  thousand  French  children 
led  by  a  boy  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
way  of  Marseilles.  Another,  of  German  chil¬ 
dren,  crossing  the  Alps  at  Mt.  Cenis,  struck 
the  sea  at  Genoa,  while  a  third  worked  its  way 
to  Brindisi,  all  expecting  some  miraculous 
transport  to  Palestine  and  a^miraculons  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  Holy.  Sepulchre.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  end  was  pitiful  in  the  ,  extreme.  The 
plain,  unvarnished  story  was  told  by  the  Rev. 
George  Zabriskie  Gray  in  1870.  Miss  Stone 
gives  the  historic  incidents  of  the  history  a 
more  distinctly  romantic  and  imaginative  treat¬ 
ment,  developing  them  more  expansively  in 
accordance  with  the  customs,  ideas  and  relig¬ 
ions  characteristics  of  the  times,  and  particu¬ 
larly,  so  as  to  bring  out  some  of  the  leaven  of 
discontent  that  was  working  in  European 
Christendom  against  Rome,  as  for  example, 
among  the  Albigenses.  She  lays  the  responsi¬ 


bility  of  the  whole  pitiful  enterprise,  with  all 
the  suffering  it  resulted  in,  to  the  oharge  of 
Rome  and  the  heartless  policy  which  siezed  on 
these  crusaders  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  and 
scattering  the  serious  interest  which  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt  in  the  abuses  and  reforms  of 
church  life.  Miss  Stone  has  done  her  work 
gracefully,  adhering  to  the  historic  outlines, 
and  for  her  imaginative  detail  drawing  on  the 
well-known  social  life  and  furnishings  of  the 
times.  (The  Abbey  Press.  |1.60. ) 

We  note  with  admiration  the  splendid  show¬ 
ing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
makes  of  work  and  progress  in  the  Jubilee  Year 
Book  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  of  North  America  for  the  year  1901.  It 
has  for  frontispiece  the  beliotjpe  portrait  of 
the  founder  Sir  George  Williams.  Among  the 
interesting  statistics  in  the  volume  none  have 
impressed  ns  more  than  the  special  Table  of 
Comparative  Statistics,  page  10.  The  Report  is 
a  marvelous  exhibition  of  what  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  grown  to  and  into  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  nation. 


Literary  Notes 


Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  keeps  up  in  The  North 
American  for  July  bis  effectual  fire  on  The  Ab¬ 
surd  Paradox  of  Christian  Science. 

The  purchasers  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  price 
for  all  future  volumes  has  been  raised  to  |6. 
It  is,  however,  well  worth  the  price. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  the  current  month 
contains  a  revision  of  the  romantic  Blenner- 
hassett  and  Aaron  Burr  story  which  comes  from 
a  member  of  the  family  and  for  the  first  time 
discloses  the  mystery  of  Blennerbassett’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  wife.  It  throws  serious  doubt  on 
some  of  the  most  shameful  aspects  of  Burr’s 
intrigue  with  this  lady. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  publication  of 
the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  The  Educational 
Alliance,  with  the  report  by  President  Isidor 
Strauss  and  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  with  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Cooper  Union.  This  work  carried  on  under 
Hebrew  auspices  and  under  Hebrew  manage¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  varied, 
thriving,  and  directly  useful  among  all  our 
public  utilities,  educational  and  beneficent 
works. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  published  by  MoClure,  Phillips 
and  Company,  in  this  city,  and  edited  by  John 
Hyde,  Statistician  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Corcoran  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  a  unique  sphere  and 
is  doing  a  unique  work  in  the  exploiting  of 
the  continent  and  revealing  its  riches,  beauties, 
characteristics  and  unknown  treasures.  The 
heliographic  illustrations  published  in  it  are 
a  gallery  of  surpirses  which  are  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

George  Brander,  who  proved  himself  in  his 
William  Shakespeare  a  master  hand  in  dealing 
with  literary  problems  has  projected,  a  work  on 
the  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Literature,  in  six  volumes.  Volume  I.,  The 
Emigrant  Literature,  is  now  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company. 

Readers  who  wish  for  an  inside  view  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  and  its  results  cannot  do  better  than 
to  send  to  the  Mission  Rooms  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  in  Boston  and  get  the  Report  of  their 
Marathi  Mission  in  Western  India  for  the  year 
1900.  It  is  a  condensed  report  of  what  thirty- 
two  missionaries  accomplished  in  the  year  and 
how  they  did  it.  Published  at  Bombay. 

Lovers  of  the  drama  will  be  interested  in 
the  History  of  the  New  York  Theatres,  by  Col. 
Y.  Allston  Brown,  to  be  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  in  two  volumes.  It  is  a 
great  work  which  has  been  over  forty  years  in 
preparation.  Beginning  with  the  first  drama¬ 
tic  performance  ever  given  in  America,  it 
comes  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  season.  It 
will  be  sold  only  by  subscription,  in  a  limited 
edition,  and  when  printed  the  type  will  be 
broken  up  and  distributed.  The  subscription 
price  in  plain  paper  is  $26,  and  for  those  on 
Japan  paper,  $60. 
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TKe  Religious 
Press  js/ 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  finds  a  certain 
analogy  between  the  Sabbatical  year  of  Hebrew 
economy  and  the];long  snmmer  vacation : 

While  no  one  year  is  set  apart  for  the  com¬ 
plete  cessation  of  all  forms  of  basiness  and 
labor,  there  is  a  time  in  each  year  when  each 
particular  business  finds  its  special  relaxation. 
The  farmer  and  the  bnilder  find  a  rest  in  the 
winter  corresponding  to  that  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  teacher  find  in  mid-snmmer.  So 
in  the  course  of  the  year  each  has  his  bnsy 
season,  and  each  his  time  of  comparative  leis¬ 
ure.  Especially  is  the  vacation  season  empha¬ 
sized  since  onr  schools  and  colleges,  with  their 
great  armies  of  pnpils  and  teachers,  have  be¬ 
come  so  important  a  factor  in  onr  life,  and 
attractions  of  varions  sorts  with  increased  fa¬ 
cilities  for  travel  have  led  so  many  ^away  from 
their  homes  in  the  mid-sammert  As  the 
schools  close,  and  multitudes  migrate  to  other 
scenes,  it  becomes  the  next  step  to  relax  the 
ohnrch  services  with  the  absence  of  many  of 
the  regular  attendants  and  workers  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school  and  other  departments  of  the 
churches.  And  so,  by  common  consent,  we 
have  drifted  into  the  observing  of  a  great  vaca¬ 
tion  period  abont  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
those  who  get  no  taste  of  it  feel  themselves  in 
some  way  aggrieved.  .  .  . 

We  sometimes  think  that  some  people  work 
too  much,  and  we  often  think  that  the  vaca¬ 
tion  idea  is  carried  to  excessive  lengths.  The 
point  of  wisdom  is  to  know  the  proper  limit  of 
each,  and  to  go  only  to  that  limit  to  the  glory 
of  God.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  not  only  the 
young,  but  the  old,  enjoy  a  vacation  period 
every  year  and  every  week.  A  half-day  holi¬ 
day  on  Saturday  is  a  desirable  end  to  work  to, 
and  the  securing  of  it  for  all  might  be  a  long 
step  toward  a  proper  observing  of  the  Sabbath. 
Too  many  holidays  might  make  onr  land  too 
much  like  Italy  or  Spain  or  Mexico,  where 
nearly  one-third  of  the  days  are  days  for  idle¬ 
ness.  But  proper  resting,  now  and  then,  gives 
refreshment  and  vigor  as  God’s  twin  blessings 
of  the  night  and  the  Sabbath. 


The  Lutheran  Observer  finds  the  Ohristian 
everywhere  confronted  not  by  theories  but 
conditions.  A  Bellamy  could  construct  an 
ideal  society  because  he  had  absolute  control 
over  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  In  con¬ 
sequence  his  ideals  have  not  infinenced  men. 
The  Bible,  however,  has  done  so,  because  it 
recognizes  the  actual  conditions  of  life : 

Now  one  of  the  pre  eminent  characteristics 
of  God’s 'Word  is  that  it  distinctly  recognizes 
the  facts  of  hman  life  and  experience.  There 
iB]no  other  book  in  the  world,  indeed,  that 
lays  such  emphasis  on  ideals.  Ideals  for  the 
individual  aud  for  society  are  made  to  burn 
and  grow  everywhere  on  its  pages,  and  ever 
there  is  a  voice  sounding  through  them,  say¬ 
ing, ‘.“Gome  np|higher,  and  I  will  show  thee 
a  vision'of  things  to  come.  ”  Butin  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  ideal  the  actual  is  never  forgot¬ 
ten  or  overlooked.  The  ideal  is  to  be  reached, 
not  by  ignoring  the  conditions  of  life  as  they 
actually  are,  but  .by  dealing  with  them.  There 
is  to  be  a  perfect  character  for  the  individual, 
and  ultimately  a  perfect  society.  But  the 
Gospel,  inltraining  individuals  into  a  complete 
and  rounded  life,  grapples  with  them  as  it 
finds  them,  with  all  their  sins,  weaknesses  and 
limitations.  As  it  slowly  does  its  work  with 
them,  it  elevates  society,  fashioning  ;^it  anew 
by  refashioning  it  in  its  parts. 

And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  Gospel  gets 
hold  of  men.  It  is  not  empty  theory  for  per¬ 
fect  men  living  in  a  perfect  society,  bnt  it  is 
a  practical  solution  of  the  practical  problems 
of  actual  human  life.  It  can  well  afford  to 
face  the  dark  problems  which  this  world  pre¬ 
sents,  because  it  has  inherent  power  to  solve 
them. 

The  New  York  Observer,  commenting  with 
intelligent  sympathy  on  recent  “princely  gifts 
for  education,’’  and  especially  seeing  in  them 
a  witness  not  only  that  more  and  more  the  pos¬ 
ses  sors  of  enormons^fortnnes  are  coming  to  feel 
that  they  are  but  trustees  of  such  funds,  and 
should  employ  them  for  the  public  good,  but 


also  that  they  are  coming  'to  see  that  educa¬ 
tion,  next  to  religion,  is  the  greatest  force  in 
the  world,  touches  the  very  heart  of  the  mattter 
in:  a  quotation  from  a  recent  address : 

It  was  well  said  by  James  Honghteling  of 
Chicago,  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  and  Philip,  who  presided  at  the 
Alumni  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
Oommencement  at  Tale  University,  that  in 
these  times^when  “huge  fortnnes  and  so-called 
universities >re  made  in  a  day,’’  and  when  “a 
mere  millionaire  is  a  poor  relation,  ’  ’  the  prime 
factor  in  university  life  is  moral,  and  that 
men  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  haste  that 
is  needed,  but  intensity.  “  To  move  rapidly,  ’  ’ 
said  Mr.  Honghteling,  “is  not  as  important  as 
to  make  every  move  count.  To  pour  out  money 
like  water  or  like  oil  is  not  as  important  as 
to  ponr  out  life  blood.  True  power  for.service 
is  not  to  be  priced  in  dollars^  bnt  in  terms  of 
truth,  honor,  intelligence  and  devotion.’’ 
These  are  words  of  sterling  value.  If  such 
educational  ideals  as  these  are  kept  in  mind 
onr  wealthy  men  will  make  no  mistake  in 
heavilyfendowing  the  institutions  where  they 
are  cherished.  A  secularized  education  is  a 
snare,  and  a  peril  of  the  worst  sort,  bnt  a  cul¬ 
ture  that  is  Christian  is  the  greatest  blessing 
America  could  receive  at  the  hands  of  its  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens  who  are  bent  on  sharing 
their  own  prosperity  with  the  multitude. 


The  Michigan  Presbyterian,  commenting  on 
the  resignation  of  a  certain  citizen  from  the 
common  nonnoil  of  his  city  on  the  ground  that 
“no  Christian  can  sit  in  the  council  and  save 
his  soul,  ’’  utters  some  words  of  weight  which 
it  were  wise  that  Christians  in  many  cities 
should  consider: 

No  doubt  the  Pennsyl''ania  Christian  is  act¬ 
ing  conscientiously  in  the  matter.  No  doubt 
it  is  difficult  to  be  a  Christian,  and  satisfy  the 
politicians— especially  Pennsylvania  politicians. 
We  do  not  know  just  what  special  difficulties 
and  temptations  he  has  to  meet.  But  we  |are 
quite  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  making 
a  mistake  in  resigning  his  office.  He  cannot 
of  course  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Bnt  what 
is  to  hinder  him  from  serving  God,  and  serv¬ 
ing  him  in  the  McKeesport  Common  Council? 
Certainly  it  is  not  impossible  to  be  a  Christian 
even  in  such  company.  Why  should  he  care 
if  he  can  not  satisfy  the  politicians  and  spoils¬ 
men?  Why  try  to  do  so?  Gould  he  not  serve 
God  and  his'fellow-citizens  better  by  staying 
in  the  place  where  he  was  put,  and  doing  his 
“duty  in  that  state  of^ife  in  which  it  pleased 
God  to  call  him?’’  If  he  really  fears  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  fallling  before  the  power  of 
temptation,  his  retreat  may  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
cused,  as  the  better  part  of  valor  But  certainly 
regard  for  personal  comfort  or  convenience 
should  not  induce  him  to  desert  his  post.  By 
withdrawal  he  weakens  the  forces  of  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  he  permits  the  election  of  an  unworthy 
man  in  his  place ;  he  gives  occasion  for  the 
sneer  that  the  Christian  religion  unfits  men  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Our  advice  in  such  circumstances  would  be 
that  which  Sumner  gave  to  Stanton,  “Stick.’’ 
The  best  way  to  save  your  soul  is  to  do  the 
work  the  Lord  gave  you  in  the  place  where  he 
put  yon.  Time  enough  to  quit  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  re-elect  yon.  And  there  is  no 
“divine  injunction’’  to  come  out  from  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  Common  Council,  if  you  can  do  any 
good  by  staying.  The  Master  knows  our  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Whether  living  at  Ephesus, 
“where  Satan’s  throne  is,’’  or  amid  the  politi¬ 
cians  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  not  impossible  to  live 
a  Christian  life,  and  to  serve  God>  ‘  ‘  There  hath 
no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  man  can 
bear.’’  The  world  has  need  of  goodly  men  in 
public  office.  And  it  is  a  pity  to  see  any  such 
give  up  the  fight,  and  desert  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  _ 

LETTERS  FROM  OUB  FRIENDS. 

A  CONGREGATIONAL  PASTOR  APPROVES. 

Dear  Evangelist. —I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  announcement  you 
make  concerning  the  help  we  are  to  receive 
from  The  Evangelist  in  the  study  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  lessons.  We  have  long  been  looking 
for  just  what  yon  promise  to  give.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  the  full  results  of  Higher  Criticism 
in  this  direction.  We  want  them  to  make  the 
Bible  intelligible  and  must  have  them  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  young  people  who  are  being 


taught  the  new  and  better  view  of  creation  and 
of  God’s  relation  to  the  world  and  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  almost  everywhere,  but  in  the  “  patented’ ’ 
Lesson  “Helps”  of  the  Snnday-sohool  publish¬ 
ing  concerns  with  which  onr  Sunday-schools 
are  afflicted.  So  pleased  was  I  with  your  frank 
“statement”  of  the  case  that  I  read  the  larger 
part  of  it  to  my  people  from  the  pulpit  yester¬ 
day  and  strongly  commended  The  Evangelist, 
especially  to  our  Sunday-school  workers.  I 
announced  your  offer  to  send  the  paper  fonr 
weeks  on  trial  gratis  and  as  a  result  the  en¬ 
closed  list  of  names  was  handed  in.  1  trust 
many  will  become  permanent  subscribess  to 
your  valuable  and  progressive  journal. 

Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours,  J.  M.  A.  S. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER,  TOO. 

Dear.  Mrs  Hodo'hton  :  Will  yon  permit  me 
to  commend  the  common-sense,  Christian 
and  scholarly  attitude  which  The  Evangelist 
is  assuming  in  striking  its  keynote  for  thefex- 
position  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  on  Gen¬ 
esis.  Teuchers  need  to  be  intelligent  in  new 
views,  bnt  wise  in  presenting  them.  So  there 
w  il  be  no  need  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  the 
young.  James  H.  Taylor. 

AN  OLD  AND  TRUE  FRIEND. 

New  Tore  Evangelist:  I  have  taken  The 
Evangelist  since^the  weeks  of  1883  and  on  the 
3d  of  April  last, 'the  same  day  that  Dr.  Field 
celebrated  his  eightieth  year,  I  celebrated  my 
eighty-sixth.  I  feared  when  'Dr.  Field  gave 
up  the  paper  would  lose  its  interest — the  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case  and  I  find  courage  to  keep  up 
with  the  procession  (of  which  Dr.  Field  was  so 
plainly  a  leader  in  our  faithful  Presbyterian 
Church),  or  I  should  be  left,  when  one  has 
lived  through  two  generations,  and  well  on  in 
the  third,  it  keeps  one  bnsy  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  required.  When  a  boy  and  a 
member  of  the  Second  Free  Presbyterian 
Gburch,  worshipping  in  the  Chatham  Street. 
Chapel  (formerly  the  Weston)  the  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Finney,  the  pastor.  The  Evangelist  was  in 
its  infancy  and  struggling  for  existence.  When 
Mr.  Finney  came  and  filled  that  church  to  its 
utmost,  nearly  or  quite  twenty-five  hundred, 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  the  editor,  took  notes 
of  some  of  his  sermons  and  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  by  him,  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  front  of  the  office  on  Nassau  street, 
and  crowds  gathered  around  to  read  it,  about 
the  noon  hour  when  I  went  to  dinner;  being  a 
boy  I  was  shoved  aside,  so  managed  to  save 
seventy-five  cents  and  paid  three  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  have  taken  it  ever  since.  I  send  it 
every  week  to  a  friend  in  Arkansas  and  she 
reads  it  and  sends  to  a  missionary  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory.  An  incident  occurred  one 
evening  during  the  great  revival  in  New  York 
in  1883  and  ’84.  In  going  up  the  steps  which 
led  into  the  church,  quite  a  crowd  were  going 
up.  A  man  stopped  Mr.  Finney  in  his  hurry 
to  the  services  (and  boys  are  good  listeners) ; 
he  said,  “Mr.  Finney,  pardon  me,  but  I  want 
to  say  if  you  could  clear  up  to  my  mind  the 
doctrine  of  election,  I  think  I  could  unite  with 
the  church.  ’  ’  Mr.  Finney  turned  his  piercing 
eagle  eye  on  the  man,  and  in  his  tones  which 
must  have  been  heard  to  be  described,  said : 

“  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of 
election;  the  doctrine  of  repentance  is  all  that 
concerns  you.  Come  in,  I  am  going  to  preach 
on  that  subject.  ”  He  did  and  that  night  when 
at  the  close  he  made  a  personal  appeal  to  all 
who  needed  Christ  then,  to  manifest  it  by  ris¬ 
ing,  there  was  a  magnetism  in  his  appeal— it 
seemed  as  though  half  the  congregation  arose. 
Those  scenes  were  wonderful ;  no  one  witness¬ 
ing  them  can  ever  forget  those  times.  I  find 
the  names  now  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  sno- 
cessful  ministers  in  our  churches  who  were 
subjects  of  those  revivals.  Edmund  Watts. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

8CNDAT  JUI.T  28,  1901. 

GOD  CALLS  ABRAHAM. 

HOW  GOD  REVEALED  HIMSELF  TO  MAN. 

Many  important  questions  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  story  of  Abraham,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  Hebrew  history.  The  four  lessons 
which 'are  devoted  to  it  will  give  ns  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  the  most  important  of  them, 
but  at  the’outset,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  our 
study  of  this  remarkable  and  eminently  typical 
character,  let  ns  review  briefly  the  method  of 
Qod’s  revelation  of  himself  and  of  fundamen¬ 
tal,  moral,  and  religious  ideas  as  shown  in  tike 
book  of  Genesis  from  the  creation  to  the 
calling  of  Abraham.  It  is  with  no  surprise 
that  we  find  a  very  marked  and  orderly 
progress  in  revelation.  We  should  expect  that 
God  would  teach  the  world,  as  judicious  pa¬ 
rents  teach  their  children,  a  little  ,at  a  time, 
as  they  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  first  lesson,^ we  have  already  seen,  was 
that  the  visible  world  was  not  a  mere  happen¬ 
ing,  not  the  product  of  chaos  or  of  self-deter¬ 
mining  matter,  but  the  work  of  God.  And 
with  this  first  lesson  comes  the  first  idea  of 
goodnem^  Everything  that  God  made  was  very 
good,  I  God  himself  being  good.  Brought  up  as 
we  have  been,  to  hold  it  as  almost  an  axiom 
that  “God  is  good,’’  we  need  to  look  back  to 
ancient  mythologies,  or  abroad  to  heathen 
lands,  and  learn  how  very  far  from  “good’’ 
are  the  deities  men  have  devised  or  dreamed 
of,  before  we  can  appreciate  the  deep  meaning 
of  the  fact  that  from  the  first  word  of  our  Bi¬ 
ble  God  is  good. 

Then  comes  the  teaching  that  man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  in  other  words,  that  he, 
too,  was  good.  But  with  that  teaching  must 
come  of  necessity  the  teaching  that  man  was 
a  creature  of  free  will,  for  otherwise  his  good¬ 
ness  would  have  no  moral  value  at  all,  any  more 
than  the  beauty  of  a  flower  or  the  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  tree  has  moral  value.  The  moral 
character  of  man  was  tested  in  the  story  of 
the  fall. 

With  the  knowledge  that  man  in  his  freedom 
had  fallen  into  sin,  would  ^have  come  despair, 
but  for  the  new  revelation  of  God  as  a  God  of 
mercy,  and  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  triumph 
over  evil.  Not  without  labor  and  conflict  will 
this  victory^be  won,  not  without  self-giving 
and  subjection.  But  this  very  self-giving  and 
•ubjection'make  human  history  itself  in  a  sense 
a  type  of  the  Redeemer.  Wherever  men  and 
women  toil  and  suffer  for  others,  '^here  is  a 
reflection  of  the  character  of  the  Suffering  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God,  a  type  mote  or  less  true  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  and  motives  of 'the  act)  of 
him  who  through  suffering  was  to  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent  and  to  come  off  conqueror 
in  the  contest  with  evil. 

The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  teaches  the  value 
of  motive  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  conduct;  it 
teaches  also  the  sanctity  of  human  life  smd 
its  basis  in  the  Vital  connection  between  man¬ 
kind  and  God ;  the  value  of  faith  as  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  communion  between  the  soul  and  God, 
and  the  fatal  nature  of  selfishness,  isolating 
|he  soul  from  God  and  from  one’s  fellow-men. 
Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  significant  elements 
of  this  story  that  the  first  quarrel  and  the  first 
crime  in  the  world  were  based  on  religion. 

Then,  in  one  brief  verse,  almost  hidden  in  a 
genealogical  list  (v.  24)  comes  the  marvel¬ 
ous  teaching  of  the  possibility  of  human  good¬ 
ness— that  free  will  brings  no  fatal  necessity 
of  sinning ;  that  a  man  may  walk  with  God  all 
through  his  life,  and  thus  walking  find  it  lit- 
erally'true  that 
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“There  is  no  death  ;  what  seems  so  is  transition." 

For  there  was  one  man  who  after  Adam’s 
sin  was  able  to  walk  with  God;  and  he  wat  not, 
for  God  took  him.  The  story  of  the  apotheosis 
of  Enoch— how  like  it  is  to  the  mythologies  of 
all  peoples,  and  yet  how  unlike ;  for  Enoch 
never  became  a  demigod,  as  in  evOry  other 
such  story  known  to  literatnre ;  from  first  to 
last  he  was  simply  a  man.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  connection  that  as  far  as  the  story 
goes,  Abel  was  also  sinless;  that  of  the  first 
two  men  born  into  the  world  after  sin  entered 
it,  one  used  his  free  will  to  sin,  and  the  other 
used  it  so  to  live  that  Jehovah  had  retpect  unto 
Abel  and  to  his  offering. 

Then  God  is  revealed  as  a  God  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  By  this  view  of  the  absolute  nature  of 
right,  as  something  far  transcending  any  per¬ 
sonal  characteristic,  however  lofty,  man  is 
helped  to  a  higher  conception  of  God,  and  en¬ 
abled,  in  some  degree,  to  free  himself  from  a 
oonception  of  him  as  being  just  like  man,  and 
to  gain  some  slight  apprehension  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  nature  of  God.  And  though  the  image 
of  God  is  not  lost  in  man,  though  there  is  one 
righteous  man  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  the  free  will  of  mankind  has  been 
abused  until  the  whole  world  is  so  sunk  in  sin 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  redemption  of  the 
race  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  sinners  by  a 
flood,  and  the  salvation  of  the  one  man  who 
has  preserved  something  of  the  image  of  God, 
who  has  even  so  risen  in  the  moral  scale  as  to 
resemble  him  not  only  in  being  good,  but  in  be¬ 
ing  righteous.  By  the  flood,  that  event  which 
has  been  rightly  called  the  most  tremendous  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  all  history  next  to  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Redeemer,  man  was  given  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  a  new  world,  to  exercise  his  free 
'will  in  the  choice,  not  of  evil,  but  of  good. 
The  flood  was,  as  we  saw  last  week,  the  first 
great  event  which  indelibly  imprinted  itself 
upon  the  memories  of  all  men ;  yet  the  story  in 
Genesis  is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
it  is  not  the  physical  history  of  the  world  that 
Genesis  is  concerned  to  teach,  but  its  moral 
history. 

Following  the  history  down  from  our  last 
lesson,  we  find  that  sin  was  not  slow  to  enter 
again  this  newly-cleansed  world,  and  with  the 
first  sin  of  the  new  order  comes  a  new  curse 
and  a  new  promise  of  blessing.  Labor  (which 
after  the  expulsion  from  paradise  was  ordained 
as  a  blessing,  painful,  indeed,  but  salutary), 
becomes,  in  the  case  of  Canaem,  a  veritable 
curse,  a  slavery.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
merely  because  Canaan’s  sin  followed  after  the 
awful  warning  of  the  flood,  but  because  of  the 
character  of  his  sin.  The  sanctity  of  human 
life,  based  on  the  fact  that  man  was  made  in 
the  divine  image,  had  been  impressively  taught 
in  the  story  of  Cain ;  in  the  story  of  Canaan 
is  taught  the  sanctity  of  the  human  person. 
In  this  wonderfully  reserved  story  the  debas¬ 
ing  nature  of’a  coarse  sensuality  is  strikingly 
shown.  As  Cain  became  a  fugitive  and  vaga¬ 
bond  by  the  working  of  an  imperative  law, 
that  of  the  isolating  character  of  selfishness, 
BO  did  Canaan  sink  into  servitude,  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  law  no  less  imperative — for  sensuality 
is  in  its  nature  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  the 
reverence  shown  by  Shem  and  Japbet  brought 
upon  them  blessings ;  and  here  again,  by  the 
side  of  the  curse,  we  find,  as  in  the  loss  of 
paradise,  the  Messianic  blessing.  The  transla¬ 
tion  even  of  the  Revised  Version  obscures  this 
prophecy  (Gen.  i.  27): 

May  God  enlarges  Japheth 

And  may  He  [not  Japheth  ]  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem 

And  let  Canaan  be  his  servant. 

The  proadse  of  the  peculiar  presence  of  God 
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with  Shem  has  been,  in  a  very  true  sense,  ful¬ 
filled  in  all  history.  Not  only  the  people  Israel 
have,  as  Matthew  Arnold  with  so  much  power 
showed,  a  genius  for  religion ;  it  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  all  the  Semites.  The  Arabs,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  a  capacity  of  meditation,  a  delight 
in  prayer,  formal  and  apparently  meaningless 
as  it  may  be,  which  travelers  in  the  East  have 
not  failed  to  notice.  It  was  not  arbitrarily  that 
God  chose  his  “peculiar  people’’  front  [among 
the  sons  of  Shem,  but  because  the  capacity  for 
apprehending  religions  truth  was  theirs  to  a 
degree  not  attained  by  other  races. 

The  genealogical  tables  which  follow  the 
story  of  Noah  have  also  their  teachings.  They 
are  quite  other  than  ethnographical  as  we  now 
understand  ethnography,  and  the  people  of 
Israel  had  no  interest  in  ethnography ;  but  to 
them  these  tables  brought  lessons  of  the  utmost 
spiritual  importance.  In  their  proud  exclusive¬ 
ness  as  the  chosen  people  they  needed  to  be 
kept  continually  reminded  that  they  were  bre¬ 
thren  of  all  other  races  of  men,  that  their  high 
privilege  as  the  chosen  of  God  was  not  due  to 
their  being  men  of  a  higher  order  than  others. 
The  brotherhood  of  all  men  is  the  first  lesson 
taught  in  the  new  order  after  the  flood. 

Again  the  opportunity  to  choose  goodness 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  men,  and  again  they 
chose  wickedness.  And  now  a  new  chapter 
was  opened  in  the  history  of  God’s  method 
with  men.  Not  by  the  destruction  of  evil 
doers  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  was  good¬ 
ness  to  gain  the  victory  over  evil,  but  by  the 
election  of  one  family  who  were  to  be  the  me¬ 
dium  of  blessing,  the  conservators  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful  world. 
With  the  calling  of  Abram  begins  the  history 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  grace,  an  epoch 
which  in  its  largest  sense  includes  all  subse¬ 
quent  time  down  to  our  own  day.  A  new  rev¬ 
elation  of  God  begins  here,  and  also,  what  we 
have  not  always  perceived,  a  new  revelation  of 
man.  The  beginning  of  Church  history,  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  dates  from  the  calling  of  Abram. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xii.  1-9. 

Golden  Text. — I  will  bless  thee  and  make 
thy  name -great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing 
(or,  more  correctly,  therefore  be  thou  a  bless¬ 
ing ).— Genesis  xii.  2. 

Among  all  heroes  of  ancient  times  Abraham 
stands  alone.  He  is  the  sole  instance  in  His¬ 
tory  or  legend  of  a  name  being  preserved 
through  sheer  force  of  character,  and  not  bet- 
cause  of  any  noteworthy  achievement.  He  was 
not  a  great  military  leader,  he  was  not  a  great 
law- giver.  He  was  not,  even,  like  Ezra  or 
some  of  the  prophets,  a  great  writer.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  mighty  and  unparalleled  faith. 
And  for  that  one  quality  his  name  has  gone 
sounding  down  the  ages,  and  the  echo  of 
that  sound  will  never  die  away. 

This  is  the  more  impressive  because  the  thing 
that  Abram  did  was  not  at  the  time  unique. 
He  left  his  country  and  his  kindred  and  went 
into  an  unknown  land,  but  so  did  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  men  of  his  time.  That 
was  the  great  age  of  migrations.  The  disper¬ 
sion  which  began  at  Babel  was  still  going  on, 
and  men  were  literally  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  Abram  had  not 
been  moved  by  that  migratory  instinct  whieh 
swept  over  the  world  then  and  has  since 
at  times  swept  over  communities,  impelling 
the  men  of  Virginia  and  the  Oarolinas  to  go 
West  in  the  footsteps  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  men 
of  New  England  to  seek  a  home  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  which  was,  providentially,  more 
pronounced  in  the  time  of  Abram  than  at  any 
other  period.  It  was  at  the  oemmand  of  God 
that  he  went  into  a  new  country. 

The  last  verses  of  chapter  xi.  and  verses  4,  6 
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of  our  lesson,  seem  to  imply  that  the  first  mi¬ 
gration  was  undertaken  by  '  Terah,  and  that 
Abram’s  call  came  later.  Bat  verse  7  and 
Stephen’s  speech'in  Acts  vii.  2  explicitly  state 
that  he  first  heard  the  call  in  Obaldsea.  And 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  recently  gained 
concerning  the  religions  condition  of  Ohaldsea 
in  Abram’s  time  makes  it  morally  certain 
that  this  was  the  case. 

Archaeology  has  practically  decided  that  the 
early  home  of  Abram  was  the  modern  Mngheir, 
the'capital  city  of  Ohaldsea,  Ur.  It  was  the  time 
of  Ohaldea’s  political  supremacy ;  for  oentnries 
before'Abram’s  day  all  western  Asia  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  under  its  sway,  and  Abram 
in  "going  out’’  from  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees,  or 
later  from  Harran,  went  into  no  unknown  or 
hostile  country. 

The'urts  and  sciences  were  well  advanced  in 
Obaldea  when  Abram  was  born,  and  he  was 
probably  not  an  uheducated  man.  Tradition 
makes  him  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  but 
reading  and  writing  were  known  long  before 
his'time.  The  chief  distinction  of  Ur  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  was,  however,  not  that  its 
people  were  learned,  but  that  like  the  people 
of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paul,  they  were  “very 
religions. ’’.  Ur  was'not  only  the  capital,  it 
was  the  sacred  city  of  Gbaldsea,  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Moon'god,  and  the  records  of 
the  time  show  that  with  much  that  was  de¬ 
grading,  with  the  practice  of  magic  and  the 
offering  of  human  sacrifices,  there  was  an  in¬ 
tensely  religious  spirit  among  the  people.  The 
hymns  inscribed  on  the  monuments  show  a 
deep  sense  of  sin,  an  intense  yearning  for 
righteousness,  and  at  least  a  dim  and  confused 
belief  in  immortality,  future  judgment,  heaven, 
hell,  and  the  neoessit  of  vicarious  sacrifice. 

As  we  learn  more  of  the  remarkable  religious 
oharaoter^of  these  early  Ohaldseans,  we  see  all 
the  more  impressively  bow  essential  it  was 
that  Abram  should  leave  country  and  kindred 
and  father’s  home.  A  complete  break  with 
all  the  religious  habits  and  customs  he  bad 
known  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  his  people  "had  become  superstition  and 
superstition  had  degenerated  into  magic. ’’The 
truths  which  many  were  unfortunately  seeking 
could  only  be  worked  out  in  the  freedom  of 
isolation. 

The  central  teaching  of  to  day’s  lesson  pas¬ 
sage  is  in  the  Golden  Text.  In  it  we  find  the 
fundamental  significance-of  the  Church  in  the 
world.  Not  for  his  own  blessedness  only  was 
Abram  called.  He  was  indeed  to  be  blessed, 
to  become  a  great  nation  and  have  a  great 
name,  but  not  for  his  own  sake :  therefore  be 
thou  a  bletiing.  For  the  sake  of  a  sinful  world, 
bent  upon' iniquity,  wandering  far  from  God, 
was  Abram  called  and  the  Patriarchal  Church 
founded.  In  thee  (that  is,  with  thee,  as  sharers 
in  thy  .'blessing)  ehall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  This  is  the  glorious  doctrine  of  elec¬ 
tion,  the  all-merciful  plan  and  purpose  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  founding  and 
training  an  elect  race,  a  peculiar  people,  to  be 
the  depositories  of  that  truth  which  the  world 
could  not  yet  receive,  and  so  through  them  to 
bring  all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
How  little  we  of  the  Church  of  to-day  realize 
and  live  up  to  this  high  calling  I 
The  simplicity  of  this  story  is  very  impres¬ 
sive.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  Abram 
other  than  he  was,  the  single-hearted  man  who 
hears  and  obeys  the  command  of  God,  acting 
ui^to  his  light  and  thus  gaining  new  light. 
He^had.'been  brought  up  an  idolater  (Joshua 
xxiv.  14),  though  an  idolater  of  the  purer 
Chaldsean  type,  not  of  the  grossly  sensual  order 
of  Egypt  or  of  Canaan.  But  after  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  him  he  was  an  idolater  no 
longer,  but  the  one  living  witness  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  ofjone  God.  Yet  he  had  not  the  clear 
views^of.the  monotheists  of  a  later  age :  the 


soothsayer's  oak  of  Moreh  (verse  6)  was  in  his 
mind  a  peculiarly  appropriate  place  for  the 
altar  which^he  built  in  that  afterward  historic 
place  of  Sichem  (Shechem),  in  testimony  that 
be  claimed  that  land  for  Jehovah.  T^t  this 
act  was  an  evidence  of  a  very  lively  faith,  and 
was  not  perhaps  without  peril  to  himself. 
The  Canaanite  waslfhen  in  the  land,  and  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  (xxix.  22)  it  seems  likely  that 
Abram  encountered  some  danger  and  difflculty 
here.  It  did  not  daunt  nor  deter  him,  how¬ 
ever;  he  still  journeyed,  going  on  toward  Negeb 
(the  south  country  of  Judea,  always  used  for 
South),  and  wherever  he  went  he  builded  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord  and  took  possession  of  the 
land  in  his  name.  The  promises  of  this  lesson 
are  further  expounded  in  later  periods  of 
Abram’s  life,  but  we  perhaps  do  not  sufQciently 
realize  how  strong  must  needs  have  been  the 
faith  which  enabled  Abram  to  "believe  God’’ 
(Gen.  XV.  6).  With  no  written  record  or  reve¬ 
lation;  with  periods  of  sometimes  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  between  the  communications 
from  Jehovah ;  with  twenty-five  years  between 
the  promise  of  seed  and  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  the 
faith  of  this  man  of  God  was  marvelously 
great.  No  wonder  be  is  called  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful. 

Let  us  remember  that  he  has  another  name, 
more  worthy  still  than  that.'  Even  Asiatic 
pagan  tradition  knows  him  as  "The  Friend,’’ 
or  the  Friend  of  God.  And  yet  how  striking 
a  fact  it  is,  and  how  strong  a  witness  to  the 
inspiration  of  this  book,  that  Abram,  of  all 
heroes  of  early  legend,  all  the  heads  of  races 
and  nations,  is  not  a  demi-god,  but  a  very  seal, 
very  human  man. 

ABRAHAM  THE  HERO  OF  FAITH. 

Rev-  Charles  R-  Nugent,  Ph  D. 

Hew  strange  the  impression  when,  on  our 
first  voyage  at  sea,  the  land  drops  out  of  sight, 
and  our  vessel  is  left  alone  in  a  wide  waste  of 
waters.  Every  familiar  object  save  the  ship 
is  blotted  out.  The  blue  sky  shuts  down  like 
a  great  cap  on  the  watery  plain  below,  and  our 
ship  seems  all  that  is  left  of  the  life  of  the 
world.  Then  the  mariner’s  compass  proves  its 
value.  Though  thelthick  clouds  shut  off  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  veil  the  moon  and  stars, 
the  little,  ’trembling,  electric  needle  points 
steadily  to  the  North, .and  the  ship  is  steered 
as  confidently  and  as  truly  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day. 

Once,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  poor  little 
ships  had  to  creep  along  by  shores  and  head¬ 
lands,  exposed  to  great  peril  in  hazy  weather, 
if  they  ever  ventured  far  out  to  sea.  Now  all 
this  is  changed.  A  great  ship  starts  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  around  the  world,  as  easily  and  safely  as 
men  used  to  cross  an  inland  sea. 

Columbus,  who  pushed  boldly  out  into  the 
vast  and  then  unknown  ocean,  was  a  hero, 
and  the  world  honors  his  name. 

But  thousands  of  years  before  him,  Abraham 
was  the  hero  of  faith.  He  showed  men  how  to 
live  with  God  for  Leader  and  Guide.  Of 
course  there  bad  been  other  good'  men  before 
Abraham,  but  he  first  set  the  great  example 
of  living  so  that  the  whole  life  is  full  of  the 
sense  of  God  being  near  to  ns,  and  being  per¬ 
sonally  very  much  interested  in  our  lives. 

Notr  faith  is  like  the  compass  in  the  ocean; 
it  helps  us  direct  our  lives  in  the  right  way, 
and  always  to  know  where  the  haven  lies. 
Faith  is  trusting  God,  and  trying  to  live  so  as 
to  please  him.  By  Abraham’s  time  men  had 
grown  so  wicked  and  worldly  that  they  had  lost 
nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  his 
ways,  and  had  got  into  the  custom  of  worship¬ 
ing  idols,  and  this  idol-worship  was  mixed 
with  so  many  and  such  dreadful  evils  that  men 
only  grew  worse  by  keeping  it  up. 

God  called  Abraham  to  leave  all  his  old 
friends,  and  his  former  home,  and  go  to  the 


far  West,  away  from  the  early  and  dreadfn 
scenes  of  sin,  into  a  new  country  which '  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  children  should  have  for  their 
own. 

Abraham’s  life-work  was  to  show  men  how 
to  live  in  communion  with  the  true  God.  Peo¬ 
ple  grow  like  the  gods  they  worship,  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  worship  gods  that  are  not  pure  and 
holy  cauno't  be  expected  to  make  much  progress 
in  good  lives  themselves.  And  people  had 
fallen  into  many  strange  notions  about  God. 
They  thought  there  must  be  one  god  to  paint 
the  lily,  and  another  to  send  the  rain,  gods  of 
the  hills,  and  the  plains,  and  the  rivers.  And 
sometimes  these  gods  quarreled  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  had  some  men  for  favorites,  and 
showed  spite  to  others. 

Abraham  worshipped  one  pure  and  holy  God, 
who  had  made  all  things,  and  "hated  nothing 
that  he  ever  had  made.  ’  ’ 

Abraham,  obedient  to  the  command  of  God, 
left  all  his  old  associations  and  pushed  far  out 
across  the  river  and  beyond  the  desert,  feeling 
sure  that  this  great  and  only  God  was  leading 
him,  and  knew  every  step  of  his  way.  And  no 
one  need  ever  feel  lonely  or  utterly  discour¬ 
aged,  who  trusts  in  and  serves  the  one  good 
God.  For  God  is  good  and  better  than  many 
people  think  him  yet,  who  imagine  that  serv¬ 
ing  God  must  be  something  hard  and  disagree¬ 
able.  Idolaters,  even  to-day,  either  live  in 
slavish  dread  of  their  gods  being  angry,  or  else 
grow  sa  familiar  with  their  gods  that  they  lose 
all  respect  for  them.  But  Abraham’s  God, 
who  is  also  our  God,  is  always  "the  same, 
yesterday,  and  to  day  and  forever,’’  "forgiv¬ 
ing  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  will 
by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.’’  Abraham 
was  alone  in  a  strange  country,  his  only  neigh¬ 
bors  heathen,  jealous  and  cruel,  still,  after  all, 
he  was  not  really  alone,  for  God  was  with  him. 

A  beautiful  old-time  legend  of  Abraham’s 
boyhood  represents  him,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  as  having  lived  in  a  cavern  all  his  ear¬ 
lier  years,. and  coming  out  at  last  on  a  sunny 
day.  He  thought  the  glorious  sun  must  be 
God ;  and  so  he  worshipped  the  sun  all  day. 
But  the  sun  set  at  last  beyond  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  plains,  and  Abraham  oared  for  no  God 
that  sets. 

Then  the  moon  rose,  and  the  stars  came  out, 
and  Abraham  thought  the  moon,  the  "queen 
of  heaven,  ’  ’  must  be  divine,  and  all  the  stars 
her  servants.  And  he  worshipped  them.  But 
they,  too,  faded  at  last,  and  Abrshesn  cared 
for  no  God  that  fades.  So  at  last  his  thoughts 
became  fixed  on  him  who  made  all  things,  "by 
whom  all  things  consist,’’  that  true  God  "in 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning.’’  He  neither  sets  nor  fades,  for  "he 
is  the  eternal  noon.’’ 

Idolaters  are  not  all  gone.  Whatever  we  love 
more  than  God  we  make  an  idol  of.  And  all 
earthly  things  shall  one  by  one  pass  away  and 
disappear  forever.  The  man  who  does  not  let 
God  be  first  misses  the  best  part  of  life,  just 
as  a  blind  man  misses  the  sun. 

All  thini^a  that  are  on  earth  shall  pass  away. 

Except  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last  for  aye.” 


THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  WRITINGS. 

Abstracts  from  a  course  of  25  lectures  deliver¬ 
ed  before  the 'Women’s  Class  of  Maplewood  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  Malden.  Mass- 

Rev.  Charles  S-  Macfarland.  Ph-D- 
NO.  3. 

THE  EABI.T  NARRATIVES  IN  GENESIS. 

The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  connote  said 
to  have  any  historical  value  in  the  sti^t  sense 
of  the  word.  Their  only  historical  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  show  us  what  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  childhood  of  the  race  were. 

They  have  absolutely  no  scientific  value 
whatever  and  we  must  either  cease  telling  ou 


children  that  the  Soriptnres  are  ■cientifioally 
correct  in  representing  the  earth  as  flat  and 
that  the  snn  is  not  the  cause  of  light  and 
growth;  or  else  stop  sending  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  where  they  are  taught  that  the  earth 
is  round  and  that^light  and  regetation  are  the 
effeots’of  which  the  snn  is  the  cause. 

If  then,  we  cannot  go  to  these  stories  for 
either  our  history  or  our  science,  shall  we 
throw  them  away?  If  these  writers  were  di- 
Tinelf  inspired,  was  itjfor  scientiflo  or 'for  mo¬ 
ral  purposes?  Suppose  the  form  of  this  litera¬ 
ture  is  that  of  primitive  legend  I  Oannot  moral 
truth  be  conveyed  under  such  form?  Is  the 
moral  and  religions  value  of  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  decreased  by  the 
nnscientiflc  form  in  which  it  is  clothed?  In¬ 
deed  the  regarding  of  these  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  science  and  history  has  been  a  great  evil, 
in  that  it  has  led  us  to  overlook  the  great 
truths  of  which  these  forms  are  but  the  hulls. 

Discrimination  must  be  made  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter. 

Modern  criticism  deals  with  the  Soriptnres 
as  literature.  Whatever^of  moral  and  religions 
truth  was  there  before  the  age  of  historical 
criticism  is  there  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  early  legends  are 
full  of  deep  religions  truths  and  replete  with 
profound  spiritual  prophecies.  They  contain 
great  fundamental  principles  of  theology. 

There  is  one  marked  and  profoundly  signifl- 
cant  difference  between  these  Hebrew  forms  of 
legend  and  the  more  ancient  Babylonian  and 
Chaldean  forms.  These  early  literary  prophets 
of  Israel  have  used  them  as  the  media  for  a 
divine  revelation.  It  is  supreme  nonsense  to 
say  that  in  laying  them  aside  as  records  of 
history  and  verdicts  of  science,  we  are  throw¬ 
ing  away  our  Bible.  Much  of  their  philoso¬ 
phy  we  do  not  hold  to  day.  In  contradiction 
to  Genesis  we  hold  that  the  self-sacriflce  of 
motherhood  is  not  the  result  of  sin,  but  a  di¬ 
vinely  beautiful  thing.  We  hold  work  to  be 
joy  and  not  punishment.  We  see  a  loftier  sig¬ 
nificance  in'physical  death  than  that  of  retri¬ 
bution.  We  assert  that  the  moral  struggle  of 
free  men  and  women  is  better  than  the  inno- 
oency  of  childhood  and  that  knowledge  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  real  development. 

But  laying  aside  their  incomplete,  imperfect 
and  erroneous  history,  science  and  philosophy 
we  yet  find  deep  religions  truths  in  these  sim¬ 
ple  stories.  Let  ns  glance  at  some  of  them. 

1.  "In  the  beginning,  God."  God  the  Au¬ 
thor  and  Creator. 

2.  ‘  ‘  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light.  ’ '  The 
divine  omnipotence. 

8.  "And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good."  The 
divine  goodness  in  nature. 

4.  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image." 
The  divineness  of  ideal  humanity. 

6  "  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man.  ’  ’ 
The  moral  imperative. 

6.  ‘  *  The  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good.  ’  ’ 
The  apparent  desirableness  of  sin. 

7.  "The  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  die.  ” 
The  result  of  disobedience. 

8.  "Let  them  have  do\ninion. "  The  power 
of  free  beings. 

9.  "The  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves 
from  the  presence  of  God. "  Hiding  from  God. 

10.  "Adam,  where  art  thou?"  The  divine 
call. 

11.  "  And  I  was  afraid. "  The  fear  of  guilt 
— conscience. 

12.  "Dust  thou  art."  The  transitoriness  of 
mortality. 

18.  "But  thou  shoulds’t  rule  over  it. "  Con¬ 
quering  evil. 

14.  "Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?"  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  others. 

These  are  the  subjects  and  texts  of  fourteen 
out  of  more  than  twenty  sermons  in  the  writer’s 


"barrel"  from  these  early  narratives  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  They  constitute  the  real  and  perennial 
value  of  these  writings.  They  are  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  work  of  modern  criticism. 
No,  not  unaffected.  For  as  we  turn  our  minds 
from  the  foolish  smd  paltry  disonssious  of  the 
scientific  significance,  these  fundamental  moral 
truths  are  seen  the  more  clearly.  The  rich 
teachings  of  Scripture  aie  absolutely  independ¬ 
ent  of  their  literary  form  or  their  value  for 
physical  science. 

Malden,  Mass.  , 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen.  D-D 

True  Brotherly  Love. 

July  28.  MiBSiODS  defined.  Mark  13:  10;  Isa.  55;  10-13. 

23.  Benevolence V8. beneficence.  Jas.  2: 15-17;  Matt. 

ar>:  41-45. 

24.  Blessing  ourselves.  Ps.  41: 1-3:  Acts.  20:  35. 

25.  Obeying  the  Master.  Luke  10:  80-^. 

26.  Gains  for  the  kingdom.  Acts  4:  31-37;  11: 19-21; 

16: 10-15. 

27.  Jesus’ type  of  philanthropy.  Matt.  15:  30-36. 

28.  Topic— Missions ;  true  philanthropy.  Gal.  6: 

1-10. 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  man  lives  as  he  loves. 
What  he  loves  determines  what  he  does.  Lov¬ 
ers  of  iniquity  become  the  doers  thereof. 
True  affection  begets  right  action.  Therefore 
Ohrist  summed  up  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
in  the  words,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  ’  ’  "  Thou 
shalt  love,  ’  ’  indicates  the  need  of  effort.  True 
affections  are  not  the  result  uf  intuition  but  of 
education.  We  are  good  not  by  happy  or 
hereditary  accident,  but  by  mighty  and  earn¬ 
est  effort.  Righteous  hearts  are  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  forerunners  of  righteous  lives.  The  neg¬ 
lect  of  this  simple  truth  works  great  ruin. 
Whether  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to 
read  become  power  or  peril  depends  upon  the 
choice  made.  In  Public  School  and  Sunday- 
school,  the  pupils  left  to  themselves  read  only 
or  mainly  that  which  they  enjoy.  Oultnre,  in¬ 
formation,  discipline,  power,  are  all  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  one  test  of  desire.  Right  desires 
condition  right  results.  If  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained,  then  the  best  purposes  must 
control  in  the  choice.  America  long  ago  learned 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  send  an  abundance 
of  corn  to  famine -stricken  Ireland.  The  people 
had  to  be  educated  to  desire  that  kind  of  food, 
as  well  as  to  prepare  it.  Because  the  people  of 
India  and  of  China  do  not  desire  the  proper 
kinds  of  food.  President  Hill  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  had  to  inaugurate  a  vast 
commercial  mission  of  education.  In  those 
lands  where  millions  have  already  starved,  and 
where  other  millions  are  always  hungry,  the 
critical,  crucial  point  in  the  problem,  is  neither 
the  production  of  the  grain  for  them,  nor  it 
transportation,  for  which  the  largest  steam¬ 
ships  ever  constructed  are  now  being  built,  but 
the  education  of  the  people  so  that  they  shall 
desire  the  kind  of  food  which  he  is  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  in  abundance.  To  this  end,  experts  have 
to  be  sent,  to  teach  the  people  to  desire,  or  to 
create  in  them  the  desire  for,  this  kind  of  food, 

,  as  well  as  to  show  them  how  to  prepare  it. 
Every  genuine  lover  of  art  and  of  music  knows 
the  large  part  that  education  plays  both  in  ap¬ 
preciation  and  in  production  of  master-pieces. 
Yon  oannot  sell  a  Rubens  or  a  Rembrandt  to 
him  who  is  satisfied  with  chromos,  and  ora¬ 
torios  are  simply  wasted  on  him  whose  soul 
longs  for  "two-steps. " 

All  this  has  been  said  to  emphasize  that 
which  is  the  very  core  of  this  whole  theme. 
Jesus  Ohrist  died  for  every  created  soul  because 
he  loved  every  soul.  He  commanded  his  disci¬ 
ples  to  go  into  all  the  world  because  he  loved 
every  part  of  the  world.  Only  those  people 


will  go  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  who  love  every  creature  in 
all  the  world.  Now  the  condition  of  heart 
which  either  gladly  goes  or  generously  sends  is 
not  something  which  is  to  be  obtained  for  the 
asking,  it  is  to  be  attained  by  striving.  To 
James  and  John  seeking  the  chief  places  in 
Christ’s  kingdom,  the  Master  said  in  effect, 

‘  ‘  They  are  not  mine  to  give,  but  yours  to  win.  ’  ’ 
Conversion  to  Christ  is  not  a  condtion  into 
which  one  enters,  wherein  he  thenceforth  finds 
all  other  men  lovely,  and  himself  loving  them, 
but  it  is  a  conviction  which  says,  since  Christ 
died  for  all,  I  ought  to  and  will  love  all. 
Ohrist  came  into  a  world  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  love,  but  it  was  for  self,  and  in 
certain  sets.  It  is  his  supreme  desire  to  make 
of  it  a  world  where  love  shall  touch  and  bless 
every  heart.  Nor  has  his  labor  to  this  end 
been  in  vain.  The  time  of  complete  consum¬ 
mation  is  yet  afar  off,  but  it  is  nearer  than  when 
he  came  to  the  earth.  The  commonplace  of 
yesterday  is  the  horror  of  to-day.  The  specta¬ 
cle  in  China  is  pitiful  in  comparison  with  what 
ought  to  be,  it  is  sublime  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been.  The  victory  of  last  summer, 
two  hundred  years  ago  would  have  meant  the 
marching  of  vast  hordes  of  men  over  every 
part  of  the  Empire  to  destroy  life  and  plunder 
property,  in  a  way  not  even  dreamed  of  now. 
All  hail  tbe  mighty  protest  arising  from  every 
civilized  land.  It  is  the  dawning  of  the  better 
day.  It  is  the  fruitage  of  the  seed  sown 
throughout  the  centuries  by  Christ’s  disciples. 
Never  were  so  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  convinced  of  the  cruelty  and  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  war  as  now. 

A  Chinese  Endeavor  Society  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  of  forty-four  present  active  members, 
gave  over  11,500  this  year  for  missions.  This 
probably  breaks  the  world’s  record  of  a  single 
society’s  gifts. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Epworth  League  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  of  Carman,  Man.,  raised  |100 
for  missions.  This  league  is  going  to  hoe  the 
minister’s  garden  and  weed  and  water  his 
flower-beds  during  his  absence. 

Japan  is  the  next  country  to  have  a  Ohris- 
tiar  Endeavor  field  Secretary,  following  the 
example  of  America,  India  and  South  Africa. 
The  Rev.  I.  Inanuma,  a  Methodist  Protestant 
pastor,  has  been  chosen  for  the  place,  and  with 
headquarters  at  Kobe,  begins  the  work  hope¬ 
fully.  The  missionaries  have  been  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  welcoming  such  an  auxiliary  to  their 
work. 


Rev.  C.  L.  Carhart. 

Week  beginning  Jnlj  21. 

Choosing  the  Best  Things.  Luke,  10:  38-48 

" But  one  thing  is  needful."  There  is  no 
need  of  being  distracted  (R.Y.  margin)  as  was 
Martha,  about  doing  many  things.  One  thing 
at  a  time  is  all  that  is  asked  of  ns.  Duties  do 
not  conflict  though  we  may  need  to  pass  the 
good  to  get  to  the  best.  The  nndistraoted  life 
is  the  successful  life.  Paul’s  "One  thing  I 
do"  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  applied 
not  only  to  the  master  purpose  of  life,  but  to 
each  hour’s  duty. 

The  best  thing  for  the  time  is  the  duty  of 
the  time.  There  is  a  best,  a  first  among  many 
goods.  Each  real  duty  for  me  has  its  hour  in 
my  life.  It  is  trying  to  catch  up  that  dis¬ 
tracts.  I  may  not  do  all  the  good  things  desir¬ 
able  nor  all  my  duties  at  once,  but  only  my 
one  duty  of  the  hour. 

Happy  is  he  who  can  discriminate,  who  is 
wise  to  know  and  choose  the  best  through  life. 
Failure  here  is  as  fatal  to  success  as  though 
there  were  not  in  me  a  good  purpose  and  in- 
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daitry  in  Meking  it.  The  children  of  the 
world  are  wise  in  their  generation,  in  that  they 
make  things  tell.  General  goodness,  and  even 
activity  not  wisely  directed  toward  the  end 
that  is  most  worth  while,  is  as  much  dissipation 
of  life’s  energies  as  riotous  living. 

Distracted,  fussy  living,  attempting  many 
things  without  considering  whether  they  are 
the  things  for  yon  to  attempt  now,  accomplishes 
litlte.  Even  a  housekeeper  needs  not  be  anx¬ 
ious  and  troubled  about  many  things  if  she 
be  willing  to  take  them  one  at  a  time,  and  real¬ 
ize  that  the  good  things  she  cannot  do  are  not 
duties.  A  big  dinner  is  not  worth  a  troubled 
heart  or  a  divided  family.  Better  is  a  dinner 
of  herbs  and  peace  of  mind  among  those  that 
eat  it  than  a  stalled  ox  and  a  distracted  house¬ 
keeper.  *  ‘  Few  things  are  needful,  ’  ’said  Jesus, 
as  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  read,  “or  in¬ 
deed  only  one.  ’  ’  The  life  is  more  than  the 
meat.  In  the  trouble  of  living  some  people 
miss  the  purpose  of  life.  One  may  be  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  getting  a  living  as  to  forget  to  live. 
In  other  ways  ^tban  by  faithlessness  one  may 
“propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  cansas. ’’ 

The  one  thing  after  all  is  not  dinner  but 
discipleship.  In  relation  to  this,  other  things 
have  their  importance.  This  is  the  duty  of 
every  hour,  and  links  life  with  eternity. 
God’s  purpose  for  all  his  creatures  is  good,  and 
to  have  fellowship  with  him  in  the  realizing 
of  it  is  supremely  worth  while.  In  the  loving 
service  of  Jesus  Ohrist  there  is  no  waste  of 
life,  as  the  martyrs  bear  witness.  The  losing 
of  life  to  him  is  its  saving.  At  his  table  it  is 
foolish  to  eat  husks  when  we  may  have  each 
the  good  portion  that  feeds  the  soul,  and '  min¬ 
isters  to  the  highest  life.' 

In  this  discipleship  the  things  the  Lord  val¬ 
ues  most  is  our  love,  not  the  many  things  we 
may  do  or  try  to  do.  This  does  not  mean  that 
piety  will  shirk  service  and  not  “take  hold  on 
the  other  side  along  with’’  sister  Martha  where 
there  is  something  that  needs  doing.  But 
Jesus  is  more  to  ns  than  all  his  gifts  and  we  to 
him  than  all  our  doing.  Where  love  is,  ser¬ 
vice  will  not  be  lacking.  But  the  deed  that 
has  filled  the  house  of  God  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  with  its  fragrance  was  the  wasteful  pro¬ 
fusion  of  an  uncalcnlating  love. 

“Oarest  thou  not?’’  said  Martha,  as  did  the 
disciples  in  the  storm.  He  always  cares.  Cal¬ 
vary  measures  his  care.  Yet  he  does  not  worry. 
His  disregard  of  Martha’s  dinner  may  suggest 
regard  for  Martha’s  soul.  He  too  prepares  a 
feast,  and  the  one  thing  the  Guest  provides  is 
a  better  portion  than  the  hostess’s  many.  He 
seeks  a  virgin  heart.  To  be  undistractedly  as¬ 
siduous  to  the  Lord  (1  Oor.  vii.  35)  is  seemly 
in  the  disciple. 

"Woman’s  Boardi  of 

Home  Missions 

QUICK  RESULTS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINS. 

Mrs.  James,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board, 
has  but  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
mountain  region  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  She  is  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise  of  the  Presbyterian  work  there  and  the 
speedy  results.  Her  story  coincides  with  that 
of  every  missionary  who  penetrates  the  hidden 
mountain  coves  and  sees  simply  the  effect  of 
the  mission  day  school  work  and  all  that  it  in¬ 
volves.  In  a  letter  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McClenaghan  tells  of  a  typical  new 
school,  taught  by  one  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  He 
says:  “All  who  have  visited,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
needs  of  the  field  and  the  prospects  for  quick 
returns.  There  are  153  children  of  school  age, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  will  attend  school 
his  autumn. 


“I  watched  Miss  S.  last  Sunday  in  Sunday- 
school.  It  was  review.  The  young  people 
knew  all  about  the  lessons— titles,  golden  texts, 
etc,  etc.  It  was  most  gratifying.  The  large 
congregation  was  touched  by  this  exercise. 

“Last  week  a  little  child  died.  Miss  S.  took 
her  children  to  the  church  where  services  were 
held.  They  entered  the  church  after  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  seated,  singing  ‘ '  Safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus.’’  Then  they  recited  some  appropriate 
Scripture  verses,  and  Miss  S.  prayed — and  such 
a  prayer  I  The  babe  was  then  taken 'out  to  the 
place  of  burial.  The  children,  after  the  little 
coffin  was  lowered,  all  knelt  around  the  grave, 
folded  their  hands  and  repeated  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Then  softly  singing  they  threw  flow¬ 
ers  into  the  grave,  and  the  little  one  was  left 
lying  there  on  the  hillside.  Strong,  rough 
men  cried  aloud  that  day,  and  the  one  who 
told  me  about  it,  said  such  a  funeral  was  never 
held  in  their  midst.  It  was  something  new. 
Wending  their  way  homeward  these  men  and 
women  said,  ‘Ton  must  send  word  to  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  that  we  can  not  get  along  without  Miss 
S.  ’  No  wonder  the  missionaries  love  those 
people.  They  are  as  simple  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  as  a  babe.  Every  one  has  ceased  drink¬ 
ing  and  gambling,  and  not  a  drop  of  whiskey 
has  been  made  since  Miss  S.  went  amongst 
them.  The  people  volunteered  all  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Miss  S.  does  not  know  that  I  have 
been 'told  these  things.  One  man  whipped  his 
wife  and  sent  her  away  from  home.  The 
query  was,  ‘What  will  Miss  S.  say?’  One 
good  man  was  so  aroused  that  he  went  to  this 
wife  beater,  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing,  took 
the  wife  back  home  and  made  him  promise  to 
respect  her  in  future.  All  awaited  the  verdict 
of  Miss  S.  She  gave  her  hearty  approval  to 
the  course  adopted,  and  now  everything  is 
lovely  and  peaceful.  I  tell  this  to  show  the 
respect  in  which  she  is  held. 

,  “No  pastor  in  these  mountains  has  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  Miss  S.  has.  She  has  been  help¬ 
ful  in  the  sick-room,  and  thus  endeared  herself 
to  families  where  sickness  has  been.  The  feuds 
which  existed  have  all  disappeared,  and  for 
the  flrst  time  in  many  years  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  is  shut.  ’’ 

SL.OWKR  RETURNS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

“Albuquerque  is  a  fairly  representative 
Western  town,  ’  ’  writes  a  correspondent,  ‘  ‘  with 
the  usual  American  push,  and  the  Mexican  set¬ 
tlements  adjoining  have  been  influenced  by  it 
in  many  ways ;  but  the  settlements  a  few  miles 
distant  are  as  primitive  as  if  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  civilization.  Nearly  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  speak  a  little  English  and  understand 
very  well,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  an  Ameri¬ 
can  could  understand  much  of  what  they  usu¬ 
ally  read.  In  Spanish  very  few  of  the  sounds 
are  made  with  the  throat  or  by  aid  of  lips  and 
teeth,  but  with  the  tongue.  In  speaking,  their 
months  are  almost  closed.  In  learning  Eng¬ 
lish,  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  them  to  do 
is  to  open  their  months.  The  effect  of  saying 
a  word  containing  s,  t,  d,  and  so  forth  with 
tightly  closed  teeth  can  be  imagined.  .  .  . 
Results  here  are  not  alwnys  apparent ;  but  we 
hope,  at  least,  that  these  children  when  they 
are  older  will  send  their  children  to  school. 
Perhaps  the  next  generation  will  be  developed 
one  shade  of  civilization  further.  They  do  not 
care  to  do  anything  hard,  and  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  we  have  is  making  them  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  pleasant  children  to  deal 
with,  and  many  of  their  pretty  politenesses 
would  not  be  unbecoming  to  American  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  superstitions  are  amazing.  They 
believe  in  witches,  stick  revenue  stamps  from 
cigar  boxes  on  their  faces  to  cure  them  of  sore 
throats  and  headache  and  do  other  things 
equally  remarkable.  The  penitentes  exist  in 
large  numbers  in  all  the  country  districts. 
They  wail  at  their  funerals  like  howling  der¬ 


vishes.  ’’  4? wo  teachers  called  at  a  place  from 
which  an  infant  had  just  been  buried:  “The 
family  and  friends  had  just  returned  from  the 
cemetery  and  the  room  was  filled  with  women, 
each  one  with  her  head  enveloped  in  the  inevi¬ 
table  black  shawl,  one  eye  peeping  out,  or  both 
entirely  covered.  As  soon  as  they  saw  ns 
they  began  a  new  wail ;  every  new  one  com¬ 
ing  in  is  entertained  by  renewed  efforts.  What 
they  say  varies,  but  consists  mostly  of  excla¬ 
mations  and  cries  to  Ohrist  and  the  saints— ‘O 
Jesus  de  mi  carazon,  O  Santa  Maria  de  mi 
vido,  O  mi  hitol’  (‘O  Jesus  of  my  heart,  O 
Holy  Mary  of  my  life,  O  my  little  son.  ’  These 
are  the  literal, words).  The  sounds  they  make 
are  beyond  description,  pitched  in  a  high, 
monotonous  tone,  and  never  varying,  except 
to  go  a  little  higher.  It  makes  me  want  to  get 
away  at  once  when  they  begin,  but  I  have  to 
stay  and  sometimes  I  get  used  to  it.  But  our 
work  tells.’’  S.  H.  P. 


A  SOMMER  A88EMBL.T. 

There  are  regions  of  the  South  which  are  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  and  among  them  is 
Montreat,  N.  O.,  an  illustrated  description  of 
which  was  given  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  White  of  this  city.  In  this  de¬ 
lightful  region  among  the  highest  mountains 
east  of  the  Rookies,  two  assemblies  will  shortly 
be  held :  the  Fourth  AnnualAssembly  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers,  July  31  to  August  4,  and  the 
Bible  Conference,  August  11  to  25.  Such  as¬ 
semblies  in  the  heart  of  that  mountain  region 
are  of  indescribable  importancie,  and  to  visitors 
from  the  North  they  offer  many  features  of 
unique  interest.  A  number  of  excellent  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  present,  and  that  most  of  them  are 
men  of  distinction  in  Southern  churches  makes 
these  occasions  more  rather  than  less  valuable 
to  the  Northern  visitor.  A  number  of  North¬ 
ern  speakers  will,  however,  be  present.  Dr. 
R.  A  Torrey  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Hadley  of  the  Jerry 
McAuley  Mission  among  them.  The  railways 
offer  excursion  tickets  at  reduced  rates ;  there 
are  good  hotels  and  boarding  houses  as  well  as 
camping  facilities,  and  many  attractions  in  the 
neighborhood.  Biltmore  only  sixteen  miles 
away,  Asheville  within  twenty  miles,  Mount 
Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  in  the  Eastern  states, 
—a  twol^days’  excursion  with  the  night  in  a 
cave  on  the  peak,  and  many  a  nearer  summit. 
Brushy,  Graybeard,  Old  Craggy  and  all  the 
others. 


The  following  army  incident  reflects  credit 
not  only  on  the  officers  but  on  the  men.  We 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  unique ;  we  believe  that 
many  officers  appreciate  their  responsibility 
quite  as  deeply  as  does  Colonel  Hooton,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  are 
loyal  to  the  uniform  they  wear.  The  story  is 
as  follows :  Col.  Mott  Hooton,  being  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  newly-enlisted  men,  is¬ 
sued  a  circular  before  the  first  pay  day  which 
read:  “This  being  the  first  time  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  pay  from  the  government,  and  consider¬ 
ing  your  inexperience  as  soldiers,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  indulges  the  hope  that  your 
behavior  will  be  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon 
yourselves,  this  new  regiment  now  organizing, 
and  upon  the  army  as  a  whole.  Let  your  con¬ 
duct  be  above  reproach  and  commit  no  act  that 
would  bring  disgrace  on  the  uniform  yon  wear. 
A  strict  compliance  with  these  admonitions  is 
enjoined.’’  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
not  one  of  these  men  was  disorderly  after  pay¬ 
day.  Their  better  nature  was  appealed  to,  and 
a  recognized  worth  of  the  soldier  shown  by 
their  superior  officer,  to  which  true  American 
manhood  responded,  as  it  always  will  respond 
when  appealed  to  in  the  right  waj.  This  inci¬ 
dent  is  particularly  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
alleged  disorders  at  Fort  Wadsworth  after  the 
recent  pay-day. 
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The  Holy  Land  and  especially  Jernsalem  and  moonlight  scene,  and  the  heart  that  does  not 
its  environment  will  fnmish  the  climax  of  in-  feel  the  sweet  solemnity  of  these  hallowed  [as- 
spiration.  With  what  authority  can  the  minis-  sooiations  ninst  be  without  flow  or  feeling.  To 
ter  or  Bible  teacher,  who  has  walked  in  the  the  sensitive  soul  who  has  come  under  the  spell 

journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  I  do  ^  camping  party 

not  know  anything  that  would 

give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  go  of  the  sacred  signiflcance,  these  places  are  like 
again.  The  Bible  has  become  a  new  Book  startling  voices  in  the  night,  eloquent  of  his 

to  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  1  have  found  presence. 

Christ  more  precious  because  he  has  become  The  momentous  day  in  Jerusalem  will  be 
more  real.  ”  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  writer  has  filled  with  fascinating  memories.  Here  is  the 
likened  the  Holy  Land  to  a  “stringed  instrn-  Mosque  of  Omar,  of  interest  for  its  own  sake, 

ment,  every  touch  upon  which  brings  forth  and  also  because  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 

Temple  of  Solomon  and  of  Herod. 
Yonder  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  is  worth  seeing, 

'  '  not  so  much  because  its  traditions 

true,  but  because  "they  have 
been  believed  to  be  true,  and  have 
served  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  in- 
fluence  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
Soon  the  path  leads  along  the  Via 
Doloroso,  where  according  to  tra- 
dition  our  Saviour  walked  as  he 
bore  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Here 
also  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
7^  stand  Jews,  wailing  over  the  des- 

trnction  of  their  city  and  praying 
foj.  the  time  when  she  shall  once 
'  again  be  clothed  in  beauty  and 

invested  with  power. 

ites  Each  of  the  gates  of  the  city  has  its  historic 
uti-  significance.  Imagination  can  picture  Christ 
making  his  “Triumphal  Entry”  once  more 
eler  through  the  Golden  Gate,  where  prophecy 
the  declares  he  shall  pass  when  he  comes  again  in 
the  glory  and  power.  The  picture  of  Stephen’s 


THE  PLEASANT  LAND. 

Augusta  Moore. 

What  land  is  like  thine,  O  Palestine  7 
None,  ever,  on  earth,  like  thee 
As  thon  wert,  in  the  wonderful  days  of  old, 

And  as  thou  again  Shalt  be. 

If  not  till  the  Son  of  Man  comes  down 
In  His  beauty  and  glory  and  power. 

To  sweep  from  this  world  its  wickedness. 

As  He  will  in  the  destined  hour,— 

It  is  ever,  forever  before  His  face ; 

It  is  drawing  so  near,  so  near ! 

Oh,  if  He  could  wonder  at  anything. 

It  would  be  that  man  does  not  fear  1 

For  signs  and  portents  in  earth  and  air 
So  many  and  great  they  see  I 
O  Land  of  the  blest  Redeemer's  birth. 

His  triumph  thine  own  shall  be. 

Though  desolate  and  forsaken  now. 

Delightsome  and  pleasant  Land, 

Thou  wert  wealthy  and  happy,  and  fruits  and 
flowers 

Adorned  thee  on  every  hand. 

The  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  ia  thee ; 

The  Rose  of  Sharon  was  there ; 

And  herbs  whose  scent  was  like  Araby 
Perfumed  the  Elysian  air. 

Pomegranate,  and  date,  and  the  Esbcol  grape 
Hung  richly  on  hill ;  in  vale,- 
The  soft  wind,  laden  with  spices  blew ; 

There  was  balm  in  the  fragrant  gale. 

On  tky  noble  mountains  the  cedar  towered 
And  the  myrtle  adorned  their  side. 

And  the  flr-tree  waved  its  beautiful  arms. 

And  the  olive  grew  far  and  wide. 

The  dew  lay  cool  upon  Hermon's  brow; 

Lakes  shone  on  thy  verdant  breast ; 

The  cattle  browsed  on  a  thousand  hills. 

And  thy  childrenlbad  happy  rest. 

O,  Land  of  beauty  !  O  Land  sublime  ! 

Whatever  was  gentle,  or  bold. 

Throughout  the  borders  thy  Maker  loved. 

Was  there  by  His  hand  enrolled. 

The  sun  smote  not,  and  the  moon  smote  not. 

And  the  milk  and  honey  flowed. 

And  the  years  were  crowned  with  goodness,  and 
With  grace  thy  land  was  sowed. 

For  the  Lord  thy  God  rejoiced  in  thee. 

And  He  sent  his  blessed  rain. 

And  he  clothed  thy  hills  with  flocks,  and  filled 
Thy  barns— and  he  will  again. 

The  gisd  birds  sang  in  the  branches,  and 
Brooks  sang  and  the  fair  pools  smiled  ; 

In  the  tents  of  righteousness  was  joy. 

And  a  people  undeflled. 

And  thus  again  'twill  be,  when  He 
WTiose  right  it  is  to  reign— 

In  thee,  and  over  all— shall  come 
To  His  own  land  again. 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM  THE  HOLY, 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  OMAR 


DINING  ROOM  or  THE  CELTIC 
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dozy.  It  is  expected  that  the  followers  of  the  vary.  Looking  now  in  the  direction  of  the  oity  heroic  achierement  credited  to  Dr.  Whitman 
prophet  will  make  the  journey  easily  over  this  one  sees  the  Mosqne  of  Omar  where  once  the  was  invented  by  his  fellow-missionary,  the 
novel  bridge,  but  all  others  are  expected  to  temple  stood.  There  in  the  olden  days  the  priest  Bev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  twenty  years  after  the 
fall  into  the  valley  and  perish.  pnt  his  hand  npon  the  head  of  the  goat,  con-  events.  To  settle  this  point,  the  Bev.  Myron 

Hundreds  of  traditional  places  clamor  to  tell  fessed  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  then  by  the  Bells  procured  and  published  the  written  testi- 
their  story,  although  we  can  now  stop  to  listen  hands  of  a  fit  person  sent  the  goat  Into  the  mony  of  a  dozen  surviving  Oregon  settlers  of 
to  but  a  very  few.  Those  that  have  reference  wilderness  bearing  the  iniquities  of  the  ohil-  high  standing,  who  knew  the  Whitman  facts 
to  onr  Saviour’s  sufferings  and  death  have  nat-  dren  of  Israel.  How  mnoh  more  glorious  is  it  at  various  dates  from  1848,  the  migration  year, 

to  hear  the  words  of  onward  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  Abundant 


to  hear  the  words  of  onward  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  Abundant 
the  Apostle,  and  to  reasons  are  given  by  Dr.  Parker  why  the  truth 
have  it  confirmed  was  not  published  abroad  in  Western  and  East- 
by  personal  ezperi-  em  periodicals.  The  missionaries,  “Dr.  Belli 
ence,  “The  blood  of  and  Mr.  Walker  were  not  writers  for  the  press; 
Jesus  Ohrist  his  Son  Mr.  Spalding  was  so  filled  with  the  idea  of 
oleanseth  us  from  all  Jesuit  responsibility  for  the  massacre  that  not 


Courtesy  of  S.  S.  McClure  Company 


sounds  like  the  Table  Hudson  Bay  Oompany,  and  Mr.  Bells  says  that 
of  Contents  of  a  sin-  the  oompany  might  out  off  supplies  to  the  mis- 
gle  chapter.  What  sions.  Mra  Walker,  like  her  husband  and  Dr. 
shall  the  whole  book  Bells,  was  sensitive  about  the  strictly  mission- 

«•  was  much  caution  in  respect  to  the  Jesuits. 

”  There  must  have  been  silence,  too,  in  letters 

urally  the'most  graphic,  even  if  melancholy,  THE  RENEWED  ATTACK  ON  DR.  WHITMAN,  eapeoially,  in  view  of  the  poEsible  condemna- 
interest.  Some  twenty  years  since,  Mrs.  F.  F.  Victor  tion  of  his  objects  by  the  American  Board. 

Here,  for^instanoe,  is  the  house  of  Pilate,  found  that  certain  persons  of  the  great  Oregon  The  objects  did  leak  out  in  some  shape  among 
whose  steps,  yon  are  told,  are  stained  with  Jesus’  immigration  of  1843  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  Indians,  who  it  was  feared  might  intercept 
blood.  In  the  Convent  grounds  you  can  buy  a  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  the  missionary  snbse-  the  doctor  or  the  immigration,  according  to 
crown^of  thorns,  said  to  be  the  same  in  kind  quently  murdered— a  natural  ignorance  on  the  Hines’s  Oregon,  1851,  referred  to  by  Professor 
as  that  which  was  cruelly  pressed  upon  the  part  of  some  individuals  of  that  great  caravan  Bourne.  ’  ’ 

brow  of  onr  Saviour.  Ton  can  go  to  the  place  of  a  thousand  persons,  moving  in  groups  and  All  this  explains  why  it  was  possible  to  at- 
where  it  is  asserted  he  fell  under  the  weight  sections.  Mrs.  Victor  was  employed  by  H.  H.  tribute  everything  to  Mr.  Spalding’s  snbse- 
of  the  cross  and  see  pilgrims  kissing  the  spot.  Bancroft  to  write  the  History  of  Oregon,  one  qnent  invention,  and  in  so  doing  to  villify 

A  little'farther  on  yon  can  enter  the  little  of  his  numerous  volumes ;  and  she  imported  her  that  excellent  missionary,  of  whom  even  Mrs. 

grotto  said  to  be  the  home  of  St.  Veronica,  scepticism  into  that  otherwise  creditable  work,  Victor  says  he  “was  considered  a  man  of  plain, 
she  who  wiped  the  face  of  the  Master,  accord-  even  denying  that  Dr.  Whitman  had  anything  practical  talents,  more  especially  esteemed  for 
ing  to  tradition,  and  then  gave  the  napkin  to  to  do  with  the  immigration  or  that  he  went  his  sincerity  and  faithfulness  than  for  his  gifts.  *’ 

the  mother  of  Jesus.  You  may  see  the  stone  to  the  national  capital  to  influence  our  Gov-  Another  part  of  the  theory  is  that  Dr.  Whit- 


urally  the'most  graphic,  even  if  melancholy, 
interest. 

Here,  for'instance,  is  the  house  of  Pilate, 
whose  steps,  you  are  told,  are  stained  with  Jesus’ 


of  a  thousand  persons,  moving  in  groups  and  All  this  explains  why  it  was  possible  to  at- 
sections.  Mrs.  Victor  was  employed  by  H.  H.  tribute  everything  to  Mr.  Spalding’s  snbse- 
Bancroft  to  write  the  History  of  Oregon,  one  qnent  invention,  and  in  so  doing  to  villify 


scepticism  into  that  otherwise  creditable  work,  Victor  says  he  “was  considered  a  man  of  plain, 
even  denying  that  Dr.  Whitman  had  anything  practical  talents,  more  especially  esteemed  for 
to  do  with  the  immigration  or  that  he  went  his  sincerity  and  faithfulness  than  for  his  gifts.  *’ 
to  the  national  capital  to  influence  our  Gov-  Another  part  of  the  theory  is  that  Dr.  Whit- 


of  Unction  where  his  body  was  laid  for  the  ernment  to  take  steps  to  secure  Oregon. 


man  made  his  terrible  ride  to  the  Bast  through 


anointing,  and  as  you  stand  gazing,  yon  be-  asserted  that  the  whole  was  the  invention  of  storms,  drifts,  icy  rivers,  in  the  severe  winter 


hold  a  pilgrim  covering  it  with  kisses,  and 
measuring  it  that  he  may  make  his  winding- 
sheet  the  same  size.  Here  is  the  Ohapel  of  the 
parted  Raiment,  \dhere  his  garments  were  di¬ 
vided  by  lot. 


the  missionary  Spalding,  twenty  years  after  of  1842-43,  solely  to  get  the  action  of  the  Amsri- 


the  alleged  events. 

A  Chicago  teacher  has  revived  her  contradic¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  expunge  the  Whitman  nar- 


can  Board  of  Missions  reversed.  There  is 
plenty  of  contemmporary  testimony  as  to  his 
objects.  But  the  circumstances,  also,  disprove 


rative  from  school  histories;  and  he  enlisted  the  theory.  Dr.  Parker  says:  “The  mission. 


The  spot^beyond  is  where  they  crowned  him  young  Prof. 'E.  G.  Bourne  of  Yale  in  the  effort,  it  had  been  learned  in  September,  was  sus- 
with  thorns,  and  there  is  the  place  where  they  Both  were  ignorant  of  the  great  mass  of  ex-  pended  by  the  Board,  Spalding  and  his  wife 
scourged  him ;  here  is  where  they  nailed  him  cellent  testimony  to  the  Whitman  facts,  par-  ordered  home,  and  Whitman  to  Eells’s  station, 
to  the  cross,  and  there  is  the  very  rock  where  ticularly  the  many  testimonies  gathered  by  the  But  the  Board  could  not  have  been  obeyed  so 
the  cross  stood  and  the  hole  where  it  rested.  Rev.  Myron  Bells,  son  of  the  eminent  Bev.  near  winter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  could  not 
Near  at  hand  is  the  place  where  the  Roman  Dr.  Bells  who  was  a  fellow  missionary  of  Dr. 


Centurion  stood  when  he  said,  “This  is  the 
Son  of  God;’’  and  just  a  little  beyond  yon  are 


Whitman.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Parker — son 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  who  enlisted  Dr. 


ordered  home,  and  Whitman  to  Eells’s  station. 
But  the  Board  could  not  have  been  obeyed  so 
near  winter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  could  not 
then  return  to  the  States;  the  large  mission 
plant  at  Waiilatpu  could  not  at  once  be  aban¬ 
doned  or  sold  in  a  hurry,  if  at  all ;  that  mission 


shown  the'spot  where  he  appeared  to  Mary  Whitman  as  his  missionary  associate— has  was  really  self-supporting,  with  its  mills  and 
Magdalene  after  bis  resurrection.  brought  forth  this  and  other  evidence  in  the  abundant  produce.  A  statement  of  the  whole 

Of  course  these  confident  assertions  must  be  July  Homiletic  Review,  in  reply  to  Professor  case,  with  remonstrance  of  the  missionaries 
taken  with  more  than  the  usual  grain  of  allow-  Bourne’s  paper  in  the  American  Historical  Bells  and  Spalding,  was  prepared,  but  the 
ance.  Yet  one  cannot  go  to  Jerusalem  and  visit  Review.  doctor  would  not  wait  for  it  two  days,  as  he 

all  these  scenes  without  thanking  God  that  Previous  to  this,  there  were  enough  testi-  would  have  done  if  missions  were  all ;  it  could 


ance.  Yet  one  cannot  go  to  Jerusalem  and  visit  Review.  doctor  would  not  wait  for  it  two  days,  as  he 

all  these  scenes  without  thanking  God  that  Previous  to  this,  there  were  enough  testi-  would  have  done  if  missions  were  all ;  it  could 
even  these  things,  genuine  or  not,  have  served  monies  to  the  substantial  truth  of  the  Whitman  be  sent  by  way  of  Canada  or  the  Sandwich 
to  keep  alive  in  the  memory  of  the  world  that  narrative,  and  from  excellent  sources.  But  Islands.thusrenderinghis  journey  unnecessary; 
awful  journey  when  in  weakness  our  Saviour  these  are  held  lightly  by  the  writers  who  have  the  result  could  be  waited  for  till  the  next 
staggered  to  Calvary,  bearing  his  own  cross.  revived  Mrs.  Victor’s  scepticism.  Instead  of  spring  or  summer.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Whit- 
Most  scholars  now  believe  that  the  real  Cal-  seeking  the  truth  in  Oregon,  where  abundant  man  (while  all  the  world  wondered)  to  do  or 


vary  is  on  the  hill  just  outside  the  gates,  to  first  hand  evidence  has  been  collected,  they  die  in  getting  through  that  winter  journey  in 
the  north  of  the  city.  It  is  the  only  promi-  take  her  Bancroft-Oregon  as  their  great  histori-  which  he  repeatedly  almost  perished,  most  oer- 
nent  hill  to  the  north  and  can  easily  be  seen  cal  guide.  Its  factitious  authority  on  this  sub-  tainly  was  not  simply  or  chiefly  to  confer  with 
from  allfdirections.  Among  the  Jews  it  has  ject  carries  a  name  already  made  eminent  by  the  Board.  Besides,  he  and  all  the  missionary 
always  been'known  as  a  place  of  stoning.  It  George  Bancroft ;  and  everything  by  H.  H.  world  knew  that  he  would  risk  defeat  of  his 
takes  .very  little  imagination  to  see  the  out-  Bancroft — nearly  forty  volumes  written  under  very  object,  his  continuance  as  missionary,  and 


lined  shape  of  a  skull. 


his  direction— is  greatly  dignified  by  his  mag-  the  recall  of  the  Board’s  order,  by  appearing 


And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  near  by  there  nificent  enterprise  in  collecting  60,000  books  before  them  uninvited,  as  had  repeatedly  hap- 
is  a  garden  and  in  this  garden  there  is  a  tomb,  and  manuscripts  pertaining  to  Western  his-  pened  to  excellent  missionaries ;  for  this  com- 
May  it  not  have  been  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  tory,  at  an  expense  of  $300,000.  His  prestige  plaint  was  common  information  in  those  days. ’’ 
Arimathea?  Dr.  Chapman  says  that  when  he  so  exalts  the  old  scepticism  that  some  of  onr  Still  another  point  of  the  theory  is  that  Dr. 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  walls  and  tbe  place  noted  historians,  without  any  real  research.  Whitman  had  no  positive  influence  with  onr 


ran  his  fingers  over  the  walls  and  tbe  place  noted  historians,  without  any  real  research.  Whitman  had  no  positive  influence  with  onr 
where  his  body  may  have  rested,  his  heart  say:  “I  have  long  had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  government  at  Washington.  Mrs.  Viotorqnes- 
seemed  to  say, “This  is  the  place  where  the  Lord  Whitman  story. ’’  Their  doubts  are  simply  tioned  whether  he  went  there  at  all.  Propfessor 


lay.”  It  goes  without  saying  how  memorable 
will  be  tbe  service  that  will  be  held  on  Mt.Cal- 


Mrs.  Victor’s  doubts  of  two  decades  ago. 

Her  theory,  now  revived,  was  that  the  great 


Bourne  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  did. 

(Continued  on  page  t8.) 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 

"Wooster  Uniyersitt.  — The  Commenoement 
exeroises  extended  from  June  9  to  18.  The  ser¬ 
mon  at  the  farewell  commnnion  serrice  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Linhart,  class 
of  ’91,  President  of  Blairsville  Female  College, 
Blairsville,  Pa.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  by  President  Holden  and  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Ex-President  Soovel.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Alumni  were  present  daring  the  week, 
especially  of  the  class  of  ’91,  who  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  graduation. 
Fifty-three  were  graduated  from  the  Collegiate 
department,  twenty-three  from  the  Preparatory 
department  and  three  from  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Four  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  five  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  Ex- President  Soovel  and  that  of  D.D. 
upon  the  Rev.  William  P.  Miller,  Dayton,  O. ; 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Thomas,  Marion,  O. ;  the  Rev. 
Arthur  C.  Ludlow,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell,  Mayagnez,  Porto  Rico. 
Gifts  amounting  to  |180,000  were  announced 
as  having  been  made  daring  the  year,  fSO,  000 
for  a  (Shapel,  |5, 000  for  an  organ  to  be  placed 
in  the  chapel,  $10,000  for  current  expenses, 
$6,000  for  equipment  and  endowment,  $80,000 
for  an  object  to  be  later  made  known  and  $50,  - 
000  placed  in  two  wills.  Lake  Forest  Univer¬ 
sity  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
upon  President  Holden. 

Centre  College.  —Commenoement  week  was 
June  9-12.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  McEwan  D.D.  of 
Pittsburg  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon. 
On  class  day,  in  addition  to  the  usual  exeroises 
there  was  a  ball  game  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
College  minstrel  performance  in  the  evening. 
Degrees  were  conferred  upon  twenty- seven 
graduates  in  the  departments  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  valedictory  was  delivered  by 
Allen  Wyant  Gnllion  of  Carrollton,  Ey.,  and 
the  Ormond  Beatty  Senior  Prize  for  scholar¬ 
ship  was  awarded  to  Howard  D.  Sullivan  of 
Falmouth,  Ky.  There  were  three  graduates 
from  the  Centre  College  Law  School,  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  course  was  given 
to  three  men  for  graduate  work.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  the 
Rev.  John  L  Ervin  of  Dayton,  Ey.,  recently 
called  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary ;  the  Rev. 
R.  G.  Ramsay,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Danville,  Ey.,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Bancroft  Devins  of  the  New  York  Ob¬ 
server.  The  proposed  consolidation  of  Centre 
College  with  Central  University  of  Richmond, 
Ey.,  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College. 
President  Roberts  announced  that  it  was  the 
expectation  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  the 
union  would  shortly  be  efiTeoted.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  College  will  open  its  doors 
next  fall  with  a  largely  increased  attendance, 
and  better  equipped  than  ever  before.  A  bril¬ 
liant  reception  given  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  to  the  Seniors  and  their  friends  made 
a  pleasant  close  to  the  festivities  of  the  week. 

W.  H.  J. 

The  El3(s  School  for  Girls. — It  is  more 
than  twenty-five  years  since  a  quiet  little  home 
school  was  opened  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  the 
beautiful  colonial  bouse  which  had  been  the 
home  of  Mias  Charlotte  W.  Porter’s  anoestors 
for  many  generations.  The  high  standard  of 
education  which  the  young  principal  set  for 
her  school  when  she  opened  it  hap  never  been 


lowered.  It  included  all  that  thorough  teach¬ 
ing,  refined  surroundings  and  the  noblest  moral 
ideals  could  do  for  the  mind  and  heart  and  per¬ 
son  of  the  girls  who  were  educated  there,  and 
the  development  of  this  standard  has  always 
been  upward.  Removed  in  1881  to  Springfield, 
The  Elms  lost  none  of  its  character  of  digni¬ 
fied  refinement,  while  the  opportunities  for 
securing  teachers  of  superior  ability  along 
special  lines  were  grealy  enhanced.  The  Elms 
has  long  been  a  [fitting-school  for  Yassar 
College,  though  also  sending  graduates  to 
Smith,  Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Its  music 
school  is  closely  allied  with  the  music  school 
of  Smith  College,  Dr.  Blodgett  being  at  its  head. 
Its  Commenoement  exeroises  are  always  inter¬ 
esting  ;  this  year  the  orator  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Stuekenberg;  but  Miss  Porter’s  address  on  con¬ 
ferring  the  diplomas  was  so  particularly  sug¬ 
gestive  that  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  it  here : 

Parents  and  pupils  are  every  day  asking  our 
schools  and  Colleges,  “What  do  yon  give  your 
students?”  A  vital  question  I  But  is  there 
not  another  equally  vital,  but  most  strangely 
ignored— the  question,  “What  does  the  student 
bring  to  the  school  or  College?”  “What  ma¬ 
terial  have  the  parents  furnished  for  its  work?” 

More  and  more  does  it  seem  the  tendency  of 
fathers  and  mothers  to  throw  upon  the  school 
all  the  responsibility  not  merely  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  training  of  the  girl,  but  also  for  her 
ability  to  meet  that  training.  The  school 
must  create  brains,  love  for  study,  moral  sense 
—everything  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the 
woman.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  the  parents 
too  often  expect  the  school  to  accomplish  this 
work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  ignore  the  claim  of  the 
school,  if  in  any  way  it  interferes  with  their 
own  or  the  girls’  convenience  or  pleasure? 

The  child  is  given  to  the  parents’  training 
first.  She  starts  in  life  with  the  equipment 
that  they,  through  heredity,  bestow  upon  her; 
she  enters  school  indellibly.stamped  with  the 
impress  of  the  'home.  What,  thus  dowered 
she  brings  to  the  school,  determines  largely  the 
possibilities  of  its  work  for  her. 

The  parents  are  right  in  demanding  much  of 
the  school ;  but  has  not  the  school  also  a  right 
to  demand  much  of  the  parents?  Is  there  not 
danger  that  in  the  emphasis  which  modem 
thought  is  giving— and  rightly  giving— to  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  for  the  child’s  de¬ 
velopment,  the  responsibility  of  the  home 
should  be  overlooked?  And  farther,  is  there 
not  even  more  serious  danger  that  the  student’s 
own  responsibility  in  the  matter  sbould  be 
counted  as  naught?  that  she  should  be  looked 
upon,  and  should  look  upon  herself,  as  mere 
passive  clay,  in  the  making  or  marring  of 
which  she  has  no  part?  And  is  not  the  result 
of  this  to  eliminate  her  sense  of  duty  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  guidance  of  uncontrolled 
impulse  (  ' 

My  girls,  you  have  chosen  as  your  motto: 
“You  get  out  of  anything  what  you  put  into 
it.  ’  ’  Only  a  more  prosaic  form  of  the  old 
Spanish  proverb :  ‘  ‘  He  who  would  bring  back 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  take  out  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies, ’’and  of  the  Master’s  say¬ 
ing:  “With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again.  ” 

This  is  no  ’new  thought  to  you.  Your 
teacher  would  to-night  only  emphasize  again, 
that  every  experience  of  life  will  yield  you 
much  or  little  according  to  the  poverty  or  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  nature  that  you  bring  to  [^It.  You 
have  proved  the  truth  of  this  in  your  school 
life.  You  have  gained  much  from.it,  because 
each  of  you  brought  to  it— thanks  to  your  home 
and  yourself— a  willing  mind,  a  teachable 
spirit,  an  earnest  purpose,  a  sense  of  duty,  a 
loyal  heart.  You  have  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  and  the  aims  of  your  school,  you 
have  been  glad  to  submit  to  its  restrictions. 


because  you  saw  that  it  asked  only  a  sacrifice 
of  the  lower  to  the  higher.  Yon  have  worked 
with  it,  not  against  it.  “The  Elms”  completes 
to-day  the  twentieth  year  of  its  school  wwk 
in  Springfield,  and  it  is  only  due  to  you  and 
your  schoolmates,  as  we  give  you  these  certifi¬ 
cates  and  diplomas  to-night,  to  say  that  there 
hM  been  no  time  in  its  history  when  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  school  was  so  sweet  and  stimulat¬ 
ing,  and  the  moral  and  the  intelleotual  stand¬ 
ards  were  so  high ;  and  each  girl  was  so  in¬ 
spired  to  do  her  ^best.  “With  large  measure 
did  you  meet  and  with  large  measure  has  it 
been  measured  to  you  again.  ” 

As  it  has  been  with  you  in  school  here,  so 
will  it  be  with  you  in  life.  Important  as  are 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  home 
and  Ooilege,  you  make  everything  or  nothing 
of  them,  according  to  what  yon  bring  to  them. 
There  is  only  a  technical  difference  between 
the  training  that  yon  need  for  the  Ooilege  and 
for  the  home;  the  object  of  the  training  is 
the  same— the  deepening  and  enriching  of  char¬ 
acter.  As  life  unfolds,  it  will  bring  to  you 
increasing  opportunity  and  usefulness  and  joy, 
only  as  your  enlarged  capacity  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  yon  to  receive  them. 

Opportunity ;  usefulness ;  joy  I  Do  not  these 
words,  my  girls,  take  on  a  new  meaning  for 
you,  as  you  realize  that  it  depends  upon  your¬ 
selves,  whether  or  not  they  are  to  become  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  your  lives?  They  can  become  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  highest  sense,  only  to  the  nature 
‘  ‘  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.  ’  ’ 


President  Horace  Bumstead  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
\'ERSiTY  makes  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  the  part  negroes  are  taking  in  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  South.  The  figures  were 
brought  out  in  the  recent  Annual  Negro  Oon- 
fereuoe  held  at  Atlanta  University.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  result  of  the  discussions 
was  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  negroes  pay  for  the  coat  of  their  public 
schools.  In  Georgia,  negroes  own  three  per 
cent,  of  the  property, 'and  thus  pay  three  per 
cent,  of  the  school  tax,  or  $26,847.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  their  total  poll  tax  of  $89,000  goes 
toward  the  school  fund,  and  if  they  were  given 
their  pro  rata  share  of  the  indirect  taxes  which 
go  to  the  schools,  the  amount  would  stand : 
1900— contributed  by  negroes  to  negro  schools, 
$292, 168. 87 ;  total  cost  of  negro  sohools’in  Geor¬ 
gia,  $288, 128.  On  the  basis  of  this,  and  from 
figures  obtained  from  other  states.  Dr.  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois,  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
thinks  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  of  the  $100,  - 
000,000  spent  for  negro  schools  in  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  South,  the  negroes  them¬ 
selves  have  paid  in  direct  school  taxes  nearly 
$30,000,000,  and  that  from  the  pro  rata  share 
due  the  negro  from  school  funds  and  indirect 
taxes,  he  should  be  credited  with  not  less  than 
$40,000,000  nor  more  than  $75,000,000  in  addi¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  negroes  of  the  South 
are  supporting  almost  if  not  quite  entirely 
their  own  public  school  system. 


Melbourne  University  at  its  Commenoement 
gave  a  degree  to  an  engine  driver  on  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Railroad,  named  James  Horatio  O’Connell. 
By  private  study  in  his  leisure  time,  Mr. 
O’Connell  has  qualified  himself  to  take  the  de¬ 
grees  of  M.  A.  and  B.  Sc. 

In  addition  to  the  charming  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  Professor  McMiohael,  which  appeared 
some  weeks  ago,  the  following  little  side  lights 
upon  the  genial  doctor’s  peculiarities  have 
been  sent  to  Scottish  papers  by  his  pupils.  It 
is  related  that  he  once  made  this  statement : 
“There’s  one  God,  ye  ken,  p’r’aps. ”  with  no 
thought  of  arousing  any  doubt  in  nis  pupils’ 
minds.  He  used  to  be  chaffed  somewhat  by 
those  who  knew  him  upon  the  subject  of  his 
marriage,  his  friends  declaring  that  in  response 
to  the  question,  “Do  yon  take  this  woman  to 
be  your  lawfully  wedded  wife,”  he  had  re¬ 
plied,  “es,  ay,  p’r’aps.  ” 
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Home  Department 


MT  MOTHER’S  HYMN. 

A.  E  L. 

“  There  is  a  land  of  pare  delight,” 

A  yoice  la  crooning  low ; 

Within  the  shadows  of  the  dim  flre-light 
Sat  my  mother  in  the  long  ago 
Singing  for  me 
While  the  lamp-lights  gleam 
Throngh  the  shadows  there. 

Again  she  has  come,  bridging  between 
Oar  hearts,  eternity. 

•*  Where  saints  immortal  reign 

A  saint  herself  she  long  has  been. 

And  sweeter  mnsic  now  has  learned 
Of  hymns  of  praise  to  Him. 

Again  for  me 

While  the  lami>-lights  gleam 
Throngh  the  shadows  there. 

She  has  come,  bridging  the  stream 
Of  eternity. 

”  Infinite  day  ezclndes  the  night;’’ 

All  is  morning  “  Over  there  ; 

No  need  for  helping  hand  to  gnide  her  right ; 

Her  path.  His  way  doth  share. 

Now  back  to  me 
While  the  lamp-lighis  gleam 
Throngh  the  shadows  there. 

She  has  come,  bridging  between 
Here  and  there,  eternity. 

“  And  pleasnres  banish  pain.” 

Beyond  this  “  vale  of  tears”  she  now  has  fonnd 
The  snn-light  come  again. 

For  she  is  where  true  Joys  abound  ; 

Yet  back  to  me. 

While  the  lamp-lights  gleam. 

Through  the  shadows  there. 

She  has  come,  bridging  between 
Her  heart  and  mine,  eternity. 


Two  answers  have  been  received  to  oar  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  Good¬ 
night,  published  Jnly  4.  A.  S.  Eibbee  of 
Albany  says  that  the  anthor’is  Mrs.  Hinsh;  W. 
S.  MaoTavish  of  Deseronto,  Canada,  says  that 
the  author  is  Miss  Sarah  Dondney,  and  that 
the  poem  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Sankey. 
Is  it  a  case  of  the  golden  and  the  silver  shield? 
Or  which  is  right? 


FAMILY  PRAYERS. 

*  A  SEWING  SOCIETY  SYMPOSIUM. 

A  little  group  of  ladies  sat  sewing  for  a 
*  ‘  missionary  barrel.  ’  ’  On  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  at  the  ohnroh  prayer  meeting,  they  had 
listened  to  a  discussion  by  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  of  the  reasons  for  the  decadence  of 
family  worship.  Theirs  was  a  snbnrban  town 
whence  many  went  daily  to  the  city. 

“What  did  yon  think  abont  it.  Miss  Dorcas?” 
asked  one. 

“I  don’t  think  the  men  quite  ‘hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  ’  in  giving  their  reasons.  It  is 
the  women  who  are  to  blame  for  this  giving 
up  of  family  prayers.  ’  ’ 

There  was  a  look  of  surprise  on  the  faces 
about  her,  so  Miss  Dorcas  proceeded : 

‘‘Now  jnst  take  the  cases  yon  know  of  where 
they  have  given  np  the  habit.  There  is  the 
Rnssell  family  who  used  to  live  where  I  do, 
before  they  moved  into  the  city.  Yon  remem¬ 
ber  the  oldest  son  died  suddenly  a  few  months 
after  the  father  died.  Mrs.  Rnssell  was  so 
broken  down  by  her  afflictions  that  she  came 
to  stay  with  me  awhile— my  house  being  a  sort 
of ‘city  of  refuge.’  Poor  woman  I  she  was 
afraid  to  think  where  her  boy’s  soul  might  be. 
Well,  one  morning  when  we  rose  from  prayers, 
she  eat  thinking  awhile  and  then  burst  out : 

‘‘  ‘I  remember  when  my  husband  and  I  used 
to  have  prayers  in  this  very  room.  He  used  to 
sit  there,  and  I  here  with  the  baby  in  my  arms. 
Oh  1  why  did  we  ever  give  it  np  I  ’  And  then 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

‘‘What  could  I  say  ?  I  knew  how,  from  being 
a  tender  hearted  little  boy,  even  hoping  some¬ 
times  he  was  a  Christian,  he  had  grown  np  to 


be  a  worldly  man,  wholly  neglectful  of  reli. 
gious  duties. 

‘‘As  for  family  prayers,  I  knew  well  enough 
why  they  were  given  np.  Mr.  Rnssell  used  to 
take  np  the  Bible  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
and  sit  ready  to  begin,  but  she  would  say,  ‘I’ll 
pnt  away  the  bntter  and  the  cream  before  I 
come  into  the  sitting-room.  *  Then  she  would 
perhaps  think  the  cat  might  get  the  meat,  so 
that  most  be  pnt  away ;  then  the  bread  might 
dry,  BO  that  must  go  into  the  closet.  Then  she 
would  think  of  some  directions  to  give  the 
kitchen  maid  and  by  that  time  the  baby  would 
cry  or  the  grocer's  boy  come  for  orders,  and  so 
by  the  time  she  was  ready  for  prayers  he 
would  be  hurrying  off  to  catch  his  train. 

‘‘This  sort  of  thing  happened  so  often,  he 
concluded  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  have 
prayers.  When  they  moved  into  the  city  the 
habit  was  lost  and  never  resumed.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Well,  he  should  have  done  as  my  Uncle 
Charles  used  to  do,  ’  ’  said  little  Mrs.  Dodge. 

‘  ‘  He  was  a  Methodist  minister,  a  good  pious 
man  as  ever  lived.  His  wife  was  one  of  the 
behindhand  kind,  and  some  of  his  nine  children 
were  like  her.  But  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  be  used  to  go  right  to  the  parlor  and  be¬ 
gin  to  read  the  Bible  and  then  to  pray  whether 
any  one  else  came  or  not.  ” 

‘‘Miss  Dorcas,”  said  Widow  Jones,  ‘‘if  you 
lived  all  alone,  like  me,  would  yon  have  pray¬ 
ers,  besides  your  private  prayers,  I  mean?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘When  yon  have  summer  boarders.  Miss 
Dorcas,  do  yon  have  family  prayers  just  the 
same?’’ 

‘‘Yes,  I  always  tell  them  at  the  outset  that 
it  is  my  custom,  and  they  are  welcome  to  come 
in  or  free  to  stay  away.  Some  come  in,  espec¬ 
ially  the  older  ones.  Last  summer  that  Mrs. 
Page,  the  first  morning  she  was  with  me,  when 
we  rose  from  our  knees,  threw  her  arms  around 
my  neck  and  cried  like  a  child.  She  said,  ‘Oh  I 
this  seems  so  like  the  good  old  times  I  I  haven’t 
heard  family  prayers  till  now  since  my  dear 
father  died  I  And  Mrs.  Goff,  that  woman  that 
was  suffering  from  a  cancer,  thanked  me  over 
and  over  for  the  comfort  our  family  prayers 
gave  her.  Though  she  was  a  ohnroh  member, 
she  used  to  say,  ‘  Where  do  yon  find  so  many 
beautiful  chapters  to  read?’ 

‘‘lam  getting  to  be  an  old  woman  and  can’t 
get  abont  to  help  other  folks  much  as  I  once 
could,  but  thank  God  I  one’s  own  house  can  be 
‘  a  little  sanctuary  I  ’  ” 

Mrs.  Deacon  Benson  remarked :  ‘‘My  husband 
says  he  feels  sometimes  as  if  he  would  have  to 
give  up  prayers.  Aunt  ‘Liza  plagues  him  so ; 
you  know  he  is  a  very  nervous  man  and  ’Liza 
is  like  Martha  in  the  Bible,  so  much  more  anx¬ 
ious  abont  the  housework  than  to  hear  the 
Lord’s  Word.  She  will  come  all  in  a  rush, 
after  we’ve  been  waiting  for  her  ever  so  long, 
and  right  out  before  the  children,  say  to  my 
husband:  ‘Amos,  don’t  read  the  whole  Bible 
throngh  this  morning, ’or  ‘Don’t  pray  more 
than  half^an  hour,  for  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  sweep¬ 
ing  to  do  I’  Or  she  shows  all  the  time  he  is 
reading.that  her  mind  is  on  something  else, 
stretching  her  neck  to  see  who  is  going  past 
the  house,  or  picking  np  threads  off  the  carpet, 
or  jumping  up  to  pull  the  curtains  straight. 
Mr.  Benson  says  it  takes  away  all  bis  spiritual 
enjoyment  and  he  does  wish  she  would  keep 
still.  She  never  seems  to  realize  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  of  irreverence  she  is  setting  before  my 
children.  To  her  it  is  all  a  mere  human  per¬ 
formance  without  relation  to  the  Almighty.” 

‘‘Miss  Dorcas,”  said  timid  Mrs.  Orosby,  ‘‘do 
you  think  very  young  ohildAn  can  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  family  prayers?  You  know  my  hus¬ 
band  isn’t  a  Ohrsitian,  but  iMter  he  goes  off  to 
the  city  I  might  have  prayers  with  the  children 
I.suppose,  but  I  don’t  know  how  I  could  make 
it  attractive  to  them.” 


‘‘If  yon  want  to  make  children,  young  folks' 
or  the  uneducated  enjoy  family  prayers  yon 
mnst  nse  a  kind  of  language  they  can  nndbr- 
stand.  Most  men  seem  to  think  they  must  nse 
a  special  dialect  for  prayer.  For  children  the 
simplest  speech  is  the  best,  such  words  as  they 
use  themselves.  Don’t  read  to  little  children 
the  Minor  Prophets,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  When  Harry  lost  his  wife  yon  know  I 
took  bis  children  and  kept  them  till  he  married 
again.  Neither  of  the  little  girls  oonld  read,  so 
I  used  to  take  some  Bible  story  every  morning, 
potting  it  into  language  of  my  own  as  I  went 
along.  My  version  would  have  scared  the 
critics,  ‘higher’  or  any  other  kind,  but  it  car¬ 
ried  the  meaning  to  baby  intellects.  Then 
when  I  prayed  I  tried  to  let  the  story  suggest 
my  petitions.  For  instance,  if  I  read  abont 
Moses  found  by  Pharoah’s  danghter,  then  1 
thanked  God  for  loving  and  protecting  little 
children,  even  when  he  took  away  their  mothers, 
and  I  prayed  that  these  children  might  be 
spared  to  become  very  nseful  as  Moses  was. 
Or  suppose  I  read  abont  Joseph  sold  by  his 
nanghty  brothers  and  carried  away  off  to  be  a 
poor  slave  in  a  strange  land,  then  I  oonld  thank 
God  for  giving  them  a  safe,  happy  home  and 
friends  to  love  them,  and  pray  that  they  might 
be  kept  from  quarreling  or  being  nnkind  to  one 
another.  ’  ’ 

‘‘But  Miss  Dorcas,  we  are  not  all  as  bright 
as  yon— BO  ready  to  think  of  things.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Nonsense I  yon  are  any  of  yon  bright  enough 
to  tell  a  Bible  story  and  find  some  lesson  in  it. 
What  do  yon  ever  read  the  Bible  for  yonrselvcg 
but  to  get  some  practical  lesson?  Well,  those 
children  liked  the  prayers  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  day.  Annie  was  a  frail  child  and 
it  seemed  best  sometimes  to  let  her  sleep,  but 
she  would  surely  ciy  if  she  fonnd  she  was 
dressed  too  late  to  be  with  ns  at  morning 
prayers.  ’  ’ 

‘‘I  think,”  said  Miss  Thompson,  the  village 
dressmaker,  ‘‘the  chief  reason  for  dropping 
family  prayers  is  that  folks  don’t  get  np  in  the 
morning  as  early  as  they  used  to.  When  our 
family  were  all  together  there  were  four  of  ns 
who  used  to  go  dally  to  the  city ;  we  had  break¬ 
fast,  summer  and  winter,  at  6  o’clock.  Of 
course  that  meant  very  early  rising  for  mother 
in  order  to  get  a  hot  breakfast  and  pnt  ap  the 
lunches.  ’  ’  t 

“Oht  it’s  family  government  that  is  want¬ 
ing,”  said  Grandma  Gould.  ‘‘Parents  are 
now -a- days  too  indulgent.” 

Here  the  ladies  were  called  to  supper  and  the 
symposium  ended.  But  as  they  went  ont, 
young^Mrs.  Nichols  said  in  low  tones  to  Miss 
Dorcas,  ‘‘My  husband  and  I  have  talked  over 
this  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  family 
prayers,  but  yon  know  George  wasn’t  relig¬ 
iously  brought  np,  he  wasn’t  converted  very 
young,  he  Isn’t  an  educated  man,  and  we  have 
those  two  High  school  teachers  boarding  with 
ns.  What  can  we  do?  I  don’t  urge  him,  for 
I  should  be  so  worried  myself  lest  he  should 
make  a  bad  break.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Dear  child,  yon  can  surely  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  together  or  a  psalm,  and  there  are  books 
made  on  purpose  for  nse  in  just  such  cases.  A 
very  excellent  Manual  for  Family  Worship  is 
one  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  and  Spurgeon. 
There  may  be  others;  write  to  the  editor  of  The 
Evangelist  and  inquire.” 


TRUE  SERVICE. 

The  most  valuable  ideas  may  sometimes  be 
expressed  in  uncouth  language,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  a  converted  cowboy, 
given  by  the  Presbyterian  Review : 

‘‘Lots  of  folks  who  would  like  to  do  right, 
think  that  servin’  the  Lord  means  shoutin’ 
themselves  hoarse  praisin’  his  name.  Now  I’ll 
tell  yon  how  I  look  at  that.  I’m  workin’  here 
for  Jim.  Now  if  I’d  sit  ’round  the  house  here, 
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tellin’  what  a  good  fellow  Jim  ia  an’  aingin’ 
aonga  to  him,  I’d  be  doin’  jnat  like  what  lota 
of  Ohriatiana  do,  hot  it  wouldn’t  suit  Jim,  and 
I’d  get  fired  mighty  quick. 

“But  when  I  hnatle  among  the  hilla  an’  aee 
that  Jim’a  herds  are  all  right,  an’  not  sufferin’ 
for  water  an’  feed,  or  bein’  off  the  range 
branded  by  cattle  thieTes,  then  I’m  aervin’ 
Jim  as  he  wants  to  be  served.  ’’ 


THE  WIDOW’S  MITE. 

Jared  L.  Fuller. 

The  careless  and  ofttimea  fiippant  uae  of 
Scriptural  expressions  becomes  a  habit  with 
some  people.  Sometimes  the  habit  is  wholly 
thoughtless ;  but  the  hypocrite  ever  seeks  to 
hide  his  hypocrisy  under  the  garb  of  piety, 
and  men  whose  only  god  is  gold,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  rob  the  widow  and  the  father¬ 
less,  frequently  have  the  Bible  at  their  tongue’s 
end. 

In  a  certain  town  the  Christian  people  were 
endeavoring  to  build  a  new  church  edifice  to 
replace  one  which  age  had  long  since  made 
truly  unfit  fcr  worship.  It  was  not  an  especi¬ 
ally  wealthy  community,  and  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  pastor  who  led  the  movement  knew  that 
the  first  subscription  on  the  paper  would  very 
likely  govern  those  which  followed — in  point 
of  amount,  at  least.  He  thought*  long  and 
prayed  over  whom  he  should  approach  for  that 
first  subscription. 

There  was  one  very  wealthy  man  in  the 
place,  but  he  had  never  been  known  to  do  a 
really  generous  act  in  his  life.  At  least  such 
was  the  report.  He  loved  money  better  than 
most  men  love  themselves.  The  pastor  well 
knew  that,  did  he  feel  so  disposed,  old  Squire 
Buckridge  could  head  the  subscription  list  for 
the  new  church  with  a  generous  sum.  It 
seemed  to  the  good  man,  too,  as  though  it  was 
right  for  him  to  approach  the  old  gentleman 
first,  though,  truth  to  tell,  hie  faith  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been.  We  are  very  apt  to 
let  our  fore- knowledge  of  people  and  circum¬ 
stances  get  in  the  way  of  our  faith. 

Of  course  the  minister  was  primed  to  answer 
the  usual  objections  of  “the  old  church  having 
been  good  enough  to  worship  the  Lord  in  for 
fifty  year,’’  and  such-like  moth-eaten  excuses 
for  continuing  to  ask  God  to  meet  his  people 
in  a  structure  in  which  the  people  themselves 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  house  their  cattle. 
It  is  really  odd  how  humble  folks  are  and  bow 
little  they  feel  given  to  display  when  the  need 
of  ■  new  church  edifice  is  mentioned. 

But  the  pastor  patiently  got  over  that  stage 
of’the  discussion  and  finally  managed  to  make 
the  squire  see  how  really  beneficial  to  the  town 
in  general,  and  to  bis  property  interests  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  new  church  would  be. 

“Wal,elder, ’’  said  the  old  gentleman,  “I  ex- 
pec’  if  yon  really  air  goin’  to  build  a  new 
meetin’  house,  I  shall  have  to  do  somethin’  for 
yen.  Money’s  very  tight  now,  an’  sometimes 
I  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn  for  ready 
money,  there’s  so  many  calls  for  it— I  don’t, 
for  a  fac’.  But  every  little  helps,  I  s’pose ;  th’ 
Lord  commended  the  widder’s  mite,  ye  know, 
an’  I’ll  certainly  do  as  well  as.. the  widder  did ; 
yeou  can  count  on  my  mite,  elder,  ’  ’  and  he 
chuckled  softly. 

The  poor  pastor  felt,  while  the  old  man  was 
speaking,  as  though  all  his  work  had  gone  for 
naught.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head  and 
stared  sharply  into  the  squire’s  face. 

“Do  yon  mean  what  you  say,  brother?’’  he 
asked,  gravely. 

“Eh?” 

“Do  yon  mean  that  yon  will  subscribe  for 
this  worthy  object  as  generously  as  the  widow 
gave  to  the  Lord’s  treasury?” 

The  squire  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  “Why, 
elder,  I’ll  do  beVter’n  that  by  ye  I”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  with  another  ohnckle. 


The  minister  leaned  forward  and  laid  his 
hand  heavily  on  the  squire’s  arm,  still  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  other’s  face.  “We  do 
not  ask  nor  expect  such  generosity.  Brother 
Buckridge,  ”  he  said  sternly.  “Not  for  our 
church,  at  least,  though  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  yon  considered  your  riches  held  only 
in  trust  for  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 

“Wha— what  d’  yeou  mean,  elder?”  gasped 
the  old  gentleman,  weakly. 

“The  widow,  squire,  gave  all  the  living  that 
she  had,  and  was  commended  for  it.  The  rich 
men  who  threw  in  gold  of  their  abundance  only 
thought  they  were  being  generous.” 

The  pastor  rose  and  went  away  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  But  the  very  next  day  the 
squire  was  around  and  set  down  his  name  on 
the  subscription  list  for  far  more  than  the  good 
man  had  dared  hope.  Nor  was  it  the  last  gen¬ 
erous  thing  the  old  man  did.  The  minister’s 
pointed  words  had  opened  the  squire’s  eyes  to 
his  own  condition. — The  Wellspring. 


THE  GATE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  STAIR. 

Some  things  in  onr  bouse  have  lost  their  use— 
We  meet  them  everywhere— 

And  one  of  the  saddest  and  sweetest  to  me 
Is  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  stair. 

So  often  I  ran  to  close  the  gate 
That  my  baby  might  not  fall, 

As  toddling  along  on  uncertain  feet 
He  followed  me  through  the  ball. 

And  often  when  returning  home 
1  forgot  my  trouble  and  care 
When  I  heard  bis  laugh  and  saw  his  face 
By  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  stair. 

And  now,  with  weary,  longing  heart, 

I  climb  the  tedious  stair. 

The  gate  is  open— I  look  in  vain, 

My  baby  is  not  there. 

But  1  love  to  think  when  life’s  Journey  ends 
In  that  heavenly  dwelling  place, 

I  shall  find  to  welcome  me  at  the  gate 
My  baby's  radiant  face.  —Selected. 


CHRISTIAN  HEROES 

FOK 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN 
TO  LOOK  AT  AND  LIVE  LIKE. 

By  one  who  loves  them. 

THE  STORY  OF  HANS  EGCDE. 

Sudden  changes,  sharp  contrasts  are  some¬ 
times  good  for  us.  They  may  chill  onr  bodies, 
but  stimulate  onr  minds  and  inspire  our  souls. 

“From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  to  India’s 
coral  strand,  ”  by  a  fast  express  train,  or  if  pos¬ 
sible  faster  still  in  a  balloon,  would  be  a  some¬ 
what  violent  change  of  weather  and  compel  ns 
to  bring  a  summer  suit  with  us. 

While  from  Afrio’s  sunny 'fountains  to  Ice¬ 
land’s  bubbling  geysers  would  suggest  fur  coats 
and  flannels  of  the  heaviest  type,  and  yet  we 
hlave  suffered  so  much  lately  in  New  York 
from  the  record  breaking  heat  of  June  29- July 
6,  that  I  thought  it  might  cool  ns  a  little  to 
“go  North”  in  our  missionary  talk  this  month 
and  get  a  whiff  of  the  icy,  if  not  spicy  breezes 
that  blow  sharply  over  Greenland  and  Iceland’s 
“chilly  isle.” 

“Anywhere  out  of  this  awful  heat,”  has 
been  the  cry  of  thousands  in  onr  sun  baked 
cities  and  towns  this  summer.  So  off  we  go, 
from  the  moist  malarial  heat  of  the  Oongo, 
Niger  and  Zambesi,  where  Livingstone  spent 
hie  strength  and  died,  to  the  land  of  glaciers 
and  perpetual  snow,  to  where  the  mercury  gets 
so  low  it  never  seems  able  to  rise  even  to  zero. 

We  are  going  to  a  place  of  which  one  who 
loves  it  says: 

Thy  summer  fields  of  never-melting  snow 
Thy  deathless  winter  fires  that  never  slake 
Their  ardors  in  pnfathomed  depths  below 
And  turn  the  springs  to  fury,  not  for  sake 
Of  these  alone  I  love  thee,  tho'  thy  skies 
Be  fairer  than  Italian  to  mine  eyes. 

Thine  were  the  hearts  of  old  whose  quenchless  fire 
Burnt  strong  as  Heckla’s,  mighty  to  endure 
And  strive  and  win  the  strife  with  fortune  dire 


And  win  them  fame  immortal:  spirits  pure. 

And  high  to  lead  in  triumph  mortal  wills, 

Chaste  as  the  snow  on  those  unchanging  hills; 

Tea  more— a  race  of  hardy  saints  is  thine. 

Doughty  in  faith  and  apostolic  zeal 

Who  kept  unsullied  the  unbroken  line 

And  sought  o’er  land  and  sea  the  seven-fold  seal 

Counting  all  earthly  glory  but  as  loss 

So  mid  these  bills  they  might  hut  plant  the  cross. 

It  is  of  these  “ice  cold”  lauds  but  “warm 
hearted”  men  and  women  we  are  to  think  to¬ 
day.  To  think,  not  merely  read.  To  thiuM  and 
pray  as  well  as  read  and  be  interested.  To 
pray  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  will  engrave  on 
onr  young  hearts  the  eternal  lessons  of  faith, 
courage  and  burning  love  for  souls  of  lost  men, 
which  led  these  heroes  of  the  Northern  Gross 
to  face  and  fear  not  horrors  air:  ost  worse  than 
death,  in  the  freezing  fields  and  caves  and 
fjords  of  these  Arctic  lands. 

Before  I  mention  even  the  names  of  some  of 
these  far  away  and  almost  forgotten  heroes  of 
the  mission  field,  1  would  like  yon  to  take  a 
good  atlas  and  find  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
“Locate,”  as  we  say,  the  lands  to  which  these 
brave  men  and  women  went.  Get  their  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude,  their  distance  from  our 
own  continent  of  America  and  from  their  own 
lands  of  Norway  and  Denmark  from  which 
they  went  to'carry  the  Gospel.  Take  a  good 
look  first  at  Iceland,  160  miles  northeast  of 
Greenland  and  600  west  of  Norway.  Then 
bear  in  mind  a  few  facts  about  it:  Ist.  Nearly 
all  its  mountains,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
are  volcanoes  either  active  or  extinct. 

In  1,C00  years  twenty-five  of  them  have  been 
in  eruption,  while  every  child  has  heard  of 
Heckla,  from  which  eighteen  of  these  “boilings 
up”  have  come.  Not  only  of  fire  and  lava, 
but  of  fine  dust.  Once  in  1769,  we  are  told,  a 
column  of  ashes  rose  out  of  Heckla  to  a  height 
of  16,000  feet  into  the  air. 

And  of  course  yon  have  ali  heard  of  the 
“sponters, ”  or  “geysers”  shooting  forth  lofty 
streams  of  hot  and  even  boiling  water,  as  if  to 
show  even  there  the  terrible  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Then  think  of  this.  The  land  is 
getting  colder  and  colder  each  year,  as  the  ice 
from  Greenland  and  other  places  drifts  to  and 
around  it,  locking  it  tighter  and  tighter  in  its 
freezing  arms. 

Iceland,  too,  is  almost  treeless.  A  few  birch 
bushes,  never  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  are 
all  we  can  call  by  that  name.  And  yet  here, 
dear  children,  in  this  land  of  ice  and  snow 
with  so  little  to  make  life  “worth  living,”  as 
we  might  think,  over  72,000  fair-haired,  blue¬ 
eyed,  upright,  generous,  truthful,  hospitnble 
people  are  living  to-day.  Yes,  and  are  Chris¬ 
tians  like  yon  and  me,  becanse^in  days  long  ago 
a  few  brave  men  faced  the  terrors  of  the  sea 
and  land  to  give  their  forefathers,  like  ours, 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  through  Jesns  Ohrist 
onr  Lord.  Here  are  some  facts  worth  remem¬ 
bering  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  America.  “In 
Iceland  a  child  of  ten  unable  to  read  is  not  to 
be  found  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  another. 
A  common  peasant  often  knows  several  lan¬ 
guages.  ”  And  can  yon  believe  this?  “Till  very 
lately  there  were  no  primary  schools.  All  the 
little  ones  were  taught  by  their  parents  or  near 
neighbors.”  It  was  to  this  land  and  to  the 
forefathers  of  these  people  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  981,  and  onwards,  went 

Thorvald  who  brought  the  message  from  afar, 

Whose  lame  is  whereso'er  his  feet  have  trod 
And  Tliorlade,  Iceland’s  sunbeam  gem  and  star 
And  Klaeny,  whose  gifts  made  glad  the  house  of  God 
And  John  the  holy— and  that  John  whose  death 
In  later  days  bare  witness  for  the  faith.! 

Some  day  yon  will  find  time  to  read  the 
“Hungrvaka”— or  “Hunger  Waker,  ”  the 
strange  collection  of  stories  of  the  first  five 
men  of  God  who  in  later  days  founded  churches 
and  won  souls  to  Ohrist  in  different  parts  of 
the  island.  As  its  name  imples,  it  makes  ns 
“hunger”  to  know^more  of  such  “mighty  man 
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of  God.”  Beal  heroes  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  myths  or  fanoifnl  creations  of  hnman 
brains.  Some  day  yon  will  read,  as  I  am  doing 
now  with  great  joy,  the  wondrons  tale  of  their 
trayelings,  not  in  Pullman  cars  and  swift 
steamers  as  we  do  now,  but  “faring”  as  they 
called  it,  across,  the  wild  North  Sea,  in  wee 
boats  that  we  would  call  “cockle  shells.  “  Some 
day  yon  will  lore  to  read  the  story  of  their 
comings  and  goings  ,  their  days  and  nights  of 
tossing  and  tacking,  the  risks  and  toils  endured 
before  the  ships  fonnd  harbor.  Over  moor 
and  moss,  through  swamp  and  river,  on  foot  or 
on  the  hardy,  much  endnring  ponies,  through 
heat  and  weariness,  through  cold  and  bitter 
suffering,  they  went  to  preach  Jesus,  to  found 
the  church  and  shepherd  and  feed  the  sheep  of 
his  little  flock. 

One  fact  of  special  *intereBt  I  would  mention 
here  for  those  who  love  the  Word  of  God  and 
believe  in  it  as  his  great  instrument  in  reach* 
ing  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The 
Bible  was  iirst  translated  into  Icelandic  by  Odd 
Gottskalkson  of  Norway.  He  had  attended 
Luther's  lectures.  On  coming  back  to  his  own 
land,  he  went  to  work  atjhis  great  task  in  a 
stable,  and  there  he  translated  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  This  was  published  at  Bolskilde  in 
1540,  at  the  expense  of  King  Christian  III. 
Later,  in  1584,  the  whole  Bible  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Iceland  and  became  the  great  channel 
of  God’s  truth  to  the  people  in  their  own 
tongue. 

Think  of  this  and  do  not  forget  the  new 
meaning  it  gives  us  to  a  “stable  boy’’  and  a 
“stable  Bible. ’’ 

“Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth’’ 
(St.  John  i.  46).  You  can  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  as  well  as  I. 

Now  a  brief  glance  at  the  land  of  our  hero’s 
life  wort  before  we  speak  of  the  man  himself. 
Just  the  frame  of  the  picture  before  we  look 
into  the  face  of  the  portrait.  Again  take  the 
map,  and  look  to  the  northeast  of  our  continent 
of  America,  and  separated  from  it  by  Baffin’s 
Bay  and  Davis  Strait  yon  will  see  a  large  and 
'  strangely  misnamed  country  called  Greenland. 
How  large?  Well  the  books  say  46,740  square 
miles.  Now  that  is  just  about  the  size  of  New 
York  state  in  which  some  of  us  live,  and  it 
will  help  you,  dear  boys  and  girls,  to  realize 
something  the  size  of  the  land  our  hero  went 
to  win  for  God.  Cape  Farewell,  or  “Good- 
Bye,”  is  the  most  southern  point,  and  I  im¬ 
agine  if  yon  and  I  were  there  to- day  with  a 
good  ship  ready  to  start  for  New  York  we 
should  be  glad  enough  to  call  this  part  of  the 
country  by  its  right  name  anyway,  and  start 
for  our  comfortable  homes  in  the  land  of  our 
birth. 

Rugged,  barren  cliffs  and  precipices  seen  far 
out  at  sea.  Fogs,  but  little  rain.  Snow  for 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year  even  on  the 
lower  lands.  Icebergs  and  “floe”  ice  float¬ 
ing  off  the  coast.  The  houses  of  wood  covered 
with  pitch,  in  which  the  Danes  live,  who  num¬ 
ber  about  800.  Huts  of  turf  and  stone  entered 
by  a  kind  of  tunnel  are  the  homes  of  the  Eski¬ 
mo,  or  natives,  numbering  about  9,780. 

To  this  land  and  to  snob  people,  came  ‘  *  Red 
Erik,  ’  ’  a  banished  Icelander,  about  the  year 
986,  not  to  preach  the  Gospel  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  those  who  would.  In  1126  the 
“Good  News”  was  first  brought,  and  Arnold 
was  appointed  the  first  Bishop.  That  was  long, 
long  ago,  and  from  that  first  effort  to  give 
Christ  to  Greenland  till  the  time  of  our  story 
many  sad  and  terrible  things  happened.  The 
awful  plague  called  the  “Black  Death”  killed 
one  in  e-tery  ten  of  the  Colonists.  Then  the 
savage  Eskimo  fell  upon  those  who  were  left. 
Foreign  enemies,  too,  had  a  share  in  making 
the  country  and  the  people  miserable,  until  at 
last  the  very  settlements  called  respectively 
“The  Eastern  Colony”  and  '‘the  Western  Col- 
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ony”  were  almost  blotted  out  of  existence, 
and  their  inhabitants  out  off  for  long  years 
from  all  knowledge  of  their  Norwegian  breth¬ 
ren  and  country.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  Greenland  seemed  forgotten  by  man,  but 
not  by  God.  He  who  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps  (Ps.  oxxi.  4)  was  watching  over  that  sad 
land  and  neglected  people,  and  was  preparing 
the  man  for  the  work  and  the  work  for  the 
man  who  was  to  be  the  apostle  of  Greenland. 

I  have  just  been  reading  again  the  story  of 
his  life  with  new  interest,  and  promise  yon  in 
our'next  talk  to  give.'yon  a'pictnre  of  a  mighty 
man  of  God,  and  a  mighty  woman  of  God, 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  true  hearted 
child. 


WATCHING  THE  PRIMROSES  BLOOM. 

Little  Gertrude  had  seen  many  flowers  all 
her  life  in  the  city.  But  until  she  went  to 
visit  her  grandmmother  in  the  country,  she 
had  never  seen  a  big,  old-fashioned  garden, 
full  of  all  kinds  of  lovely  flowers ;  and  she  was 
delighted. 

As  she  was  very  careful  not  to  step  on  the 
flower  beds,  nor  pick  the  flowers  without  leave, 
her  grandmother  let  her  play  and  walk  among 
them  as  much  as  she  wanted  to.  And  little 
Gertrude  was  very  happy,  and  stayed  with  the 
pretty  flowers  many  hours  each  day. 

“I  wish,  grandmother,”  she  said  one  day, 
“I  could  see  some  flowers  bloom.  Somehow, 
they  are  always  just  buds,  or  else  all  bloomed 
out.  I  have  watched  Aem  lots  of  times,  but  I 
never  saw  them  really  blooming.'  Did  yon  ever 
see  a  flower  come  right  out?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  said  grandmother,  “many 
times;  and  yon  can,  too.  The  evening  prim¬ 
roses  are  just  ready  to  bloom,  and  to-night  1 
feel  sure  we  can  see  some  really  bursting  into 
bloom.  ’  ’ 

So  that  night,  toward  7  o’clock,  when  it  was 
still  light,  but  the  sun  had  set,  Gertrude  went 
with  her  grandmother  to  the  garden.  They 
went  to  the  bed  where  the  giant  evening  prim¬ 
roses  grew.  The  plants  were  almost  as  tall  as 
Gertrude,  and  were  covered  with  tall,  pointed 
buds,  each  shut  up  close  in  a  reddish  cover. 
This  cover  is  called  the  calyx. 

Here  and  there  a  litle  point  of  yellow  was 
sticking  out  of  the  top  of  a  calyx.  “Watch 
those  very  closely,  ’  ’  said  grandmother.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  tall  plant  gave  a  little  shiver.  “Look 
sharp!”  cried  grandmother  and  the  first  thing 
Gertrude  knew,  to  her  great  surprise,  a  calyx 
split  open,  and  a  yellow  flower  began  to  un¬ 
twist.  Then,  with  a  quick  movement,  the 
pointed  parts  of  the  calyx  fell  backward,  an^ 
the  flower  spread  out  into  full  bloom — a  lovely 
lemon  yellow,  and  larger  than  a  silver  dollar. 

All  over  the  plants  the  flowers  were  coming 
out.  “There’s  another!  There’s  another!” 
cried  Gertrude,  excitedly. 

It  was  not  long  before  seventy  flowers  were 
in  bloom  on  the  primrose  plants.  Gertrude, 
with  her  grandmother’s  help,  counted  them. 

“There!  That  is  all  for  to-night.  There  are 
no  more  large  buds,  ’  ’  said  grandmother ;  ‘  ‘  and 
it  is  time  for  little  girls  to  go  to  bed.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  They  are  almost  too  pretty  to  leave,  ’  ’  said 
Gertrude,  gazing  at  the  tall,  flower-filled 
plants,  and  sniffing  their  delicate  perfume. 
“Will  they  stay  in  bloom  all  night?” 

“Yes,  and  they  will  keep  in  bloom  a  little 
while  to-morrow.  But,  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets 
hot,  they  will  all  droop  and  soon  fall  off ;  but 
to-morrow  night  just  as  many  more  will  be 
ready  to  bloom.” 

After  this,  for  many  evenings,  Gertrude 
went  to  watch  the  blooming  of  the  primroses. 
One  night,  when  grandmother  thought  it  too 
damp  to  stay  out,  she  brought  some  of  the 
buds  into  the  house,  and  placed  them  in  water. 
So  she  and  Gertrude  watched  them  bloom 
there. —Union  Signal 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Mrs.  Boresome — Out?  It’s  rather  annoying. 
We  had  an  appointment  with  her.  The  Maid 
— Yes,  ma’am;  but  that  may  not  be  why  she 
went  ont.— Puck. 


One  very  cold  day  Tom,  in  his  first  trousers, 
was  walking  with  his  tiny  overcoat  turned 
back  to  its  utmost  limit.  “Tom,”  said  his 
father,  meeting  the  child,  “button  your  coat.  ” 
But  the  boy  demurred.  “Look  at  mine,” 
added  his  father.  “Yes,”  said  Tom,  ruefully, 
and  obeying  under  protest;  “but  everybody 
knows  that  pou  wear  tronsers!” — Youth's 
Companion. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Bliss  of  Pasadena, 
Oal. ,  is  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  political 
science.  His  leading  followers  are  college  men 
and  pedagogues.  One  of  them  said  lately  to  a 
Los  Angeles  woman,  “I  do  not  understand  why 
Dr.  Bliss’s  friends  should  be  exclusively 
learned  men — especially  scientists.  ”  “  Why, 
Tom  Moore  explained  that  long  ago,  ’  ’  was  her 
quick  answer.  “They  have  turned  from  the 
bliss  of  science  to  take  up  the  science  of  Bliss.  ” 

“Did  yon  see  the  first  edition  of  Dobley’s 
new  paper?”  “Yes.  There  was  one  thing  in 
it  that  I  thought  very  remarkable.”  “What 
was  that?”  “A  lengthy  communication  prais¬ 
ing  the  sheet,  and  signed  ‘Constant  Reader.’  ” 


“What  are  the  holes  for?”  asked  little  Emma 
looking  at  the  porous  plaster  that  her  mother 
was  preparing  to  adjust  on  Willie’s  back.  “It’s 
funny  yon  don’t  know  that,  sis,”  interposed 
Willie.  “They  are  to  let  the  pain  ont,  of 
course.  ’  ’ 


TKe  Observation  Car 


SUNDAY  IN  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 
Minna  Irving. 

The  poppy  in  a  sunny  nook 
Puts  on  a  brand-new  bonnet 
Of  scarlet  satin,  pinked  and  frilled. 

With  dewdrops  shining  on  it. 

The  marigold  beside  the  gate 
Is  dancing  with  its  fellow 
And  blowing  kisses  to  the  wind 
In  fluffy  skirts  of  yellow. 

The  maiden  lilies  stand  apart 
In  clean  white  muslin  dresses. 

With  morning  glories  pink  and  blue 
The  corn  binds  up  its  tresses. 

The  pansy  wears  a  velvet  cloak. 

Though  this  is  summer  weather. 

For  in  their  Sunday  very  best 
The  flowers  are  ont  together. 

—Exchange. 


WASPS  AND  OTHER  INSECTS. 

Among  the  most  interesting  insects  to  watch 
are  the  common  wasps,  which  in  early  August 
fly  into  the  house  by  the  open  windows.  If 
one  is  not  observing,  stings  are  the  result  of 
their  visits,  for  placing  one’s  hand  on  the  back 
of  a  dark  hned  chair  or  on  a  balustrade  or 
railing  a  wasp  is  pressed  and  naturally  defends 
itself  with  its  sharp  weapon.  A  nest  of  these 
insects  on  the  corner  outside  of  a  closed 
window,  or  in  the  crook  of  a  tree  near  the 
window,  is  a  most  interesting  study;  allot 
their  domestic  habits  can  be  easily  seen,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  most  insects. 

Wasps  also  have  the  advantage  of  not  being 
rare,  so  that  generally  it  is  not  hard  to  procure 
a  nest  of  some  kind ;  and  if  it  should  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  just  the  kind  spoken  of  here,  it  will 
be  all  the  more  interesting  for  different  passen¬ 
gers  to  tell  about  the  history  of  the  different 
wasps  when  we  come  to  next  autumn. 

Many  of  ns  have  been  taught  to  consider  the 
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WMp  »  yery  uBelen  oreatore  aa  compared  with 
the  basy  honey-bee,  bat  that  ia  not  the  caae. 

Theae  bold  and  truly  yery  intereatng  little 
neighbora  of  onra  are  onr  helpers,  eyen  if  they 
do  like  to  taste  fmita,  for  eyery  year  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  wasps  make  deadly  war  on  the 
tronblesome  flies  and  on  the  destrnotiye  cater¬ 
pillars,  besides  on  many  other  insects  that  an¬ 
noy  the  farmers,  and  gardeners,  and  ns. 

The  months  of  Jnly  and  August  are  the  in¬ 
sect  haryest  and  home  monkhs.  If  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  Obseryation  Oar  will  watch  and 
tell  ns  what  they  see  of  other  insects  and  their 
ways,  I  am  sure  it  would  make  interesting 
reading.  Insects  are  supposed  to  be  the  most 
swiftly  moying  of  creatures,  and  the  different 
sound  or  tone  of  the  humming  made  by  their 
wings  shows  bow  fast  they  are  inoying. 

Mr.  George  E.  Walsh  in  Our  Animal  Friends 
tells  of  some  wonderful  disooyeries  about  their 
flight.  Mr.  Walsh  says  that  the  birds  haye 
been  held  to  be  the  ideal  rapid  transit  machines 
trayeling  at  great  speed  with  the  least  amount 
of  friction: 

It  is  only  recently  that  any  attempts  haye 
been  made  to  study  the  rapid  flight  of  insects, 
and  some  of  them  haye  such  remarkable  powers 
of  flight  that  soientists  were  totally  at  a  loss 
to  measure  their  speed,  their  little  wings  moy¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  they  become  inyisible  and 
produce  a  humming  noise  that  yaries  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  speed. 

At  flrst  this  humming  noise  attracted  no  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  Then  it  was  suggested  that, 
if  the  humming  noise  was  produced  by  the 
rapid  yibrations  of  the  wings,  it  might  furnish 
a  method  to  measure  their  flight.  Inyestiga- 
tions  showed  that  the  slow  flapping  of  a  but¬ 
terfly’s  wings  produces  no  sound,  but  when 
the  moyements  were  increased  a  decided  noise 
was  made.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  carry  the 
study  a  little  further,  and  ascertain  the  actual 
yibrations  per  second. 

For  instance,  the  humming  noise  produced 
by  the  bees  and  flies  follows  the  musical  nota¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  common  house  fly  often  pro¬ 
duces  the  sound  F.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
creature  must  yibrate  its  wings  21, 120  times  a 
minute,  or  885  times  a  second.  The  honey  bee 
frequently  produces  the  sound  A,  and  yibrates 
its  wings  26,400  times  a  minute,  or  440  times  a 
second.  In  this  way  one  can  ascertain  the 
number  of  yibrations  the  little  creatures  are 
producing  with  their  wings  by  finding  out 
what  note  they  are  humming. 

All  of  this  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
speed  of  their  flight.  Insects  which  can  make 
their  wings  go  so  rapidly  must  attain  to  an 
enormous  speed  when  flying  through  the  air, 
though  something  depends,  of  coarse,  upon  the 
amount  of  resistance  their  bodies  offer  to  the 


Loss  of  Appetite 

Becomes  more  common  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  functional  weakness 
which  will  manifest  itself  more  seriously  if 
neglected — in  a  generally  run-down  or 
debilitated  condition  of  the  system. 

The  stomach  and  other  digestiye  organs 
need  attention — they  must  be  strengthened 
and  toned. 


atmosphere,  some  being  shaped  so  that  they 
are  clumsy  in  this  respect,  and  others  so  that 
they  can  glide  through  the  air  with  the  least 
possible  ambunt  of  friction.  The  speed  of  the 
honey  bee  when  its  wings  are  humming  the 
sound  A  must  be  at  the  rate  of  seyeral  miles 
a  minute.  Nothing  in  bird  life  approaches 
this  rate  of  speed. 


“  I  had  no  appetite  and  was  fast  falling  away 
and  getting  weak.  I  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  gaye  me  a  good  appetite,  so  I  can  eat 
almost  anything  placed  before  me,  and  I  am  gain¬ 
ing  strength  ana  flesh.  I  heartily  recommend 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  the  weak  and  suffering.” 
Noel,  Whipket,  Higbee,  Pa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Restores  appetite— gives  permanent  diges¬ 
tive  strength  and  vigor. 


TKe  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


THE  BADGE. 

“It’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,’’  boys, 
and  we  are  pretty  near  the  turn  That  means 
in  plain,  everyday  English,  that  at  last  the 
badges,  are  ordered  and  the  man  who  is  filling 
the  order  knows  that  there  are  twenty-five  im¬ 
patient  boys,  more  or  less,  waiting  for  their 
badges;  so  bewatching  the  mail  for  a  little 
box  and  you  won’t  need  to  be  told  what  is  in¬ 
side.  The  pins  are  of  sterling  silver,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
very  neat  and  pretty.  They  are  stick-pins,  as 
clasp  pins  would  have  been  quite  a  little  more 
expensive.  They  really  cost  more  than  thirty 
cents,  but  you  may  each  have  yours  for  that, 
as  someone  has  offered  to  pay  the  difference. 
All  those  who  have  paid  their  membership  fee 
and  annual  dues  will  receive  one  as  soon  as  they 
come.  Those  who  have  not  yet  paid  had  bet¬ 
ter  fall  into  line  as  soon  as  possible  I 

I  have  received  a  fine  package  of  papers  from 
Stuart  Eynon,  for  which  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Dear  Editor:  I  presume  you  received  my 
postal  saying  I  was  sorry  not  to  forward  you 
my  picture. 

I  think  Henry  Conant.did  very  wel  in  the 
debate. 

I’ll  send  a  book-list  later.  I  think  books  are 
nice  prizes,  too.  I  enjoy  stories  and  read  a 
great  deal. 

Now,  about  weekly  minutes.  I  think  just 
as  you  do,  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary 
in  onr  Olnb.  However,  if  the  majority  think 
otherwise  I  am  willing  to  write  them,  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  shirk  my  duty.  Would  it  not 
be  a  nice  thing  to  have  a  Olnb  motto? 

I  believe  a  report  of  our  finances  would  be 
nice  to  have  regularly,  as  you  suggest,  and  at 
any  other  time  when  it  is  necessary. 

I  shall  be  fourteen  on  Sunday,  July  14. 

Truly  yours,  Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

Starr  wrote  this  letter  before  Henry’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  Olnb  motto  was  made.  Have  our 
President  and  Secretary  been  putting  their 
heads  together,  or  was  this  just  a  coincidence? 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  soon  have  one,  and  yon 
know  what  a  motto  is  for,  boys— something  by 
which  to  live! 

Will  somebody  else  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
Olub  minutes?  Then  once  a  month  let  ns  have 
a  regular  Treasurer’s  report,  that  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  how  much  money  itf  in  the  treasury, 
how  much  has  been  spent  and  what  for,  etc. 

The  first  report  will  be  due  August  1  and 
one  every  month  after  that.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Sheldon  is  to  write  only  once  a 
month  but  as  often  as  hitherto,  with  a  special 
report  throu  n  in !  If  he  does  not  fully  under¬ 
stand,  I  am  very  willing  to  explain. 


Complaining 

about  your  Soap 
Powder  7 — 1  o  o  k 
tiLt  your  patck- 
&.ge:  you’ll  find 
it  isn’t  PEARL- 
INE.  Women 
nre  correct 
thinkers  ns  a.  rule,  but  some 
only  think  they  use  PEAR.L> 
INE;  they  are  using  a.  cheap 
imitation.  Others  call  all 
washing  powders  PEARLINE. 
This  is  because  PEAR.LINE  is 
the  original,  standard,  best 
known  and  safest,  and  is  the 
mark  for  ail  imitations.  64i 


Starr  encloses  a  little  clipping  from  The 
Wellspring,  the  idea  of  which  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful— that  Sunday- a  real  Sunday  is  like  a  lofty 
peak  standing  out  above  the  mist  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  peaceful  and  calm  and  high. 

I  always  like  to  read  any  little  clipping  you 
boys  care  to  send.  I  am  sorry  we  are  not  to 
have  Starr’s  photograph  in  the  column,  but  he 
cannot  send  it  at  present  for  a  very  good  rea¬ 
son.  And  so  Starr  will  be  twice  seven  on  the 
twice  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the 
year! 

And  speaking  of  birthdays,  how  many  of  you 
were  born  on  Sunday?  Ask  your  parents  or 
some  one  who  knows,  and  we  will  have,  I  hope, 
a  “Happy  Section.  ’’  Ton  know  the  old  rhyme 
says  that 

“The  child  who  is  born  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Is  blithe  and  bonny  and  good  and  gay  !” 

Be  sure  and  find  out  and  let  me  know  if  any 
of  you  belong  to  this  ‘  *  Happy  Section’  ’  of  the 
L.  D.  O.  and  then  you  will  form  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Olnb.  Of  course  yon  are  idl 
supposed  to  be  happy,  but  an  L.  D.  O.  boy, 
born  on  Sunday,  ought  to  be  especially  so, 
don’t  you  think? 

Now,  boys,  here  is  a  problem  for  yon.  Ton 
all  like  birthdays,  don’t  you?  And  you  all 
say,  “I  shall  be  eleven  or  twelve,  or  whatever 
it  is,  my  next  birthday,’’  instead  of  “I  was 
ten  or  eleven  my  last,’’  don’t  you?  Now,  how 
can  yon  celebrate  your  next  birthday  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  L.  D.  O.  Olnb?  Or  how  can 
we  all  help  you  celebrate  it?  Think  hard,  and 
everybody  let  me  know  what  his  idea  is.  Ton 
can’t  very  well  give  ns  a  birthday  party,  that 
is  one  sure  thing! 

I  hope  yon  are  all  going  to  write  out  a  list 
of  books.  Two  are,  I  know,  for  Henry  Jones 
has  written  that  he  intends  to.  I  hope  I  shall 
have  a  lot  of  papers  from  which  to  choose. 


My  Lord  The  Saloon  Keeper. 

The  aristocracy  of  brewers  in  England  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  Besides  those 
who  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage  because 
of  their  success  in  supplying  beverages  to  the 
British  public,  which  so  dearly  loves  its  ’pot 
o’ beer, ’’  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  titled 
owners  of  saloons.  Thus,  a  recent  return  gives 
Lord  Derby  as  the  owner  of  72  public  houses, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  60,  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  47,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  87,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  86,  Lord  Dudley  88,  Lord 
Oowper  82,  Lord  Salisbury  12,  and  Lord  Dun- 
raven  11.  A  still  more  detailed  list  would 
show  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  are  interested  to  some  extent  in  the 
making  or  vending  of  alooholio  beverages. 
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Correspondence 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  STATISTICS. 

L  W.  Mudge,  D.D. 

Statiitics  are  daogeroaB  things  to  bangle.  An 
ingeniona  man  can  prove  almost  anything  by 
figures.  And  before  statistios  become  of  value 
there  are  generally  numerous  conditions  to  be 
considered.  One  is  inclined  to  make  such  ob¬ 
servations  after  reading  the  figures  given  in 
The  Evangelist  by  “Nemo”  concerning  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  church  or  on  examination  taken 
from  the  General  Assembly  Minutes  of  1900. 
The  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  rather  the  fairness  of  the  compari¬ 
son  instituted.  The  size  of  the  churches  should 
certainly  be  considered  in  any  such  com¬ 
parison.  Churches  numbering  their  commu¬ 
nicants  by  the  thousand  and  .possibly  vritb 
several  mission  chapels  or  other  evange¬ 
lizing  agencies,  and  Sunday-schools,  church 
and  mission  of  corresponding  size*  should  be 
expected  to  have  more  numerous  additions 
than  churches  which  number  their  member¬ 
ship  by  scores  or  hundreds.  For  example, 
“Nemo”  places  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
as  first  in  honor  with  an  average  of  29.44  ad¬ 
missions  on  examination  for  each  church,  and 
of  the  twenty  Presbyteries  considered  he  places 
Kittanning  last,  with  an  average  of  eight  ad¬ 
ditions.  But  the  fifty-two  cbncrhes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  NewYork  averaged  479  members 
each,  while  the  fifty  churches  of  Eittanning 
averaged  only  140  members,  and  on  the  basis  of 
membership  there  was  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  in  additions. 

This  indeed  is  a  much  more  just  basis  of 
comparison  than  the  one  chosen,  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  represents  the  force  at  work,  the  ma¬ 
terial  available  for  active  effort.  Estimating 
the  additions  to  the  membership  of  the  churches 
on  examination  on  this  basis,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  does  not  appear  in  the  first 
ten  of  the  twenty.  The  Presbytery  of  West- 
obester  ranks  first  with  an  addition  amounting 
to  11.2  per  cent,  of  its  membership.  Then  fol¬ 
low  Pittsburgh  with  7.4  per  cent. ;  Blairsville 
and  San  Francisco  with  7. 1  per  cent. ;  Steu¬ 
benville  with  6.4  per  cent. ;  Chicago  and  Bed¬ 
stone  with  6.2  per  cent. ;  Lackawanna  with  6 
per  cent.  ;  Brooklyn  with  5. 7  per  cent.  ;  and 
Philadelphia  North  with  6.6  per  cent.  Five 
of  these  Presbyteries  are  east  of  the  Alleheny 
Mountains  and  five  are  west,  showing  that  in 
proportion  to  membership  neither  section  can 
claim  an  advantage  over  the  other.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  this  is  the  only  condition  to  be 
considered  in  a  fair  comparison,  but  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  presented  to  show  the  unsatisfactory 
oonolnsions  of  the  figures  published.  The 


Don’t  tie  the  top  of  your 
Jelly  and  preserve  Jars  In 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Seal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
absolutely  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coating  of  pure, 
refined  Paramne  Wax. 
Uas  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  acid 
proof.  I<£6il.v’'applied. 
Useful  in  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  bouse. 
Full  directions  with 
each  raund  cake. 

Bold  everywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


mvj 


THE  ORIGINAL. 
THE  BEST. 


AVOID  UNKNOWN 
BRANDS. 


Condensed  Milk 

Has  No  Equal  as  an  Infant  Food. 

SEND roFfbABIES'A BOOK  FOR  MOTHERS.  — —  Borden'S  Condensed  Milk..- New  nbrk. 


truth  is,  that  on  any  fall  and  fair  comparisop, 
the  great  middle  and  western  shctions  of  onr 
conntry,  presenting  the  results  of  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  efforts  in  home  mission  work,  fnrnish  elo¬ 
quent  argnments  for  the  continned  vigorous 
prosecntion  of  that  work. 

We  regret  the  attempt  of  Nemo  to  tarn  his 
figures  into  an  argument  for  revision.  This  is 
a  two-edged  sword  and  the  figures  conld  easily 
be  turned  against  him.  The  Presbyteries 
which  have  been  nndistnrbed  by  this  agitation 
in  the  ohnroh,  and  which  have  given  them¬ 
selves  to  their  appointed  work,  will  not  suffer 
from  comparison  with  those  which  have  been 
prominent  in  the  discussion,  and  the  best  thing 
for  all  parties  is  to  permit  the  whole  subject 
to  rest  with  the  Committee  to  which  it  has 
been  entrusted.  If  we  mistake  not  the  mind 
of  the  great  majority  of  ministers  and  elders, 
they  would  greatly  prefer  that  the  contentions 
on  both  sides,  or  rather  all  sides,  should  cease, 
at  least  nntll  the  resnlts  of  the  Committee’s 
work  shall  be  presented  to  the  Presbyteries  for 
action. 


TWO  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Vacation  led  ns  toward  Chicago,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  while  we  were  privileged 
to  spend  two  Sabbaths  in  listening  to  two  of 
the  strong  preachers  of  that  city.  The  Third 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  is  an  old  ohnroh  home. 
Bat  in  its  congregation  was  only  one  face  of 
the  young  people  with  whom  we  worked  long 
ago.  Elder  Edward  M.  Teall  is  now  the  senior 
elder  of  the  ohnroh  and  the  only  one  left  of 
that  body  of  earnest  young  people  that  were 
the  delight  of  Dr.  Swazey.  They  have  gone 
every  way,  bat  all  are  doing  credit  to  his  train¬ 
ing,  as  I  find  them  or  hear  of  them. 

Dr.  MoCanghan,  whose  name  few  can  cor¬ 
rectly  prononnoe,  preaches  in  a  gown  and  bands. 
The  latter  are  of  great  importance  in  his  view, 
as  marking  the  installed  pastor.  Those  who 
are  not  snob  cannot  wear  them  in  his  ohnroh. 
Althongh  the  Doctor  is  accustomed  to  the  gown, 
he  does  not  seem  at  home  in  his,  for  it  has  a 
habit  of  crawling  down  his  back  so  that  he  has 
to  put  it  in  position  several  times  during  the 
service.  They  know  how  to  manage  them  bet¬ 
ter  down  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  But 
the  sermon  does  not  need  any  amendment. 
That  is  strong,  earnest  and  forceful.  He  does 
not  develop  the  text  in  the  usual  manner  of 
textual  preachers,  but  takes  a  few  words  as 
conveying  the  thought  he  wishes  to  emphasize 
and  then  proceeds  to  drive  it  home,  much  as 
one  might  drive  a  spike  into  a  heavy  plank. 
His  sermon  is  not  a  formal  argument,  bnt  a 
series  of  illnstrations  to  fasten  the  thought  in 
his  hearers’  minds.  And  he  sncceeds,  if  the 
sermons  I  heard  are  any  fair  sample  of  his 
preaching. 

The  service  is  peculiar  as  well  as  the  preach¬ 
ing.  What  is  known  commonly  as  “the  long 
prayer”  is  broken  into  several  portions,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  hymn  and  Scriptnre, 
each  having  a  single  subject,  as  thanksgiving, 
confession,  intercession,  and  each  short.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  a  prayer  for  the  President  and 
country,  something  often  omitted,  and  thongh 


the  ohnrch  has  a  fine  choir,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  city,  the  congregation  sang  the  hymns 
well. 

Another  Sabbath  morning  I  heard  Dr.  F.  A. 
Noble,  who  has  jnst  retired  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  Union  Park  Oongregational  Church, 
after  twenty-three  years  of  service.  The  ser¬ 
vice  here  was  the  simple  one  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  New  England  meeting  house.  The  long 
prayer  was  long.  Bnt  when  one  can  pray  snch 
prayers,  so  fall  of  aspiration,  so  tender,  so  full 
of  the  needs,  fears,  failures  and  hopes  of  his 
fiock,  one  does  not  think  of  the  prayer  as  long. 
The  sermon  was  strong,  as  must  be  the  case  in 
one  who  stands  as  long  as  the  Doctor  has  be¬ 
fore  one  congregation.  And  the  sermon  grew 
out  of  the  text  and  was  vitally  connected  with 
it.  His  subject  was  The  Christian  Conception 
of  Life,  described  as  found  in  obedience  to  God 
and  service  of  man. 

After  the  service  a  large  number  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  came  np  to  see  the  Doctor.  Some  to  thank 
him  for  the  sermon,  some  to  say  good-by  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  the  summer,  some  little  folks 
who  “didn’t  want  to  goto  Sunday-school  until 
they  had  seen  the  Doctor,”  some  who  wanted 
help  or  guidance.  The  number  and  variety 
would  amaze  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  short 
pastorate  fills  every  legitimate  need  of  modem 
church  life.  And  the  great  value  of  his  long 
pastorate  was  proved  by  these  who  came. 

Great  changes  have  come  over  this  portion 
of  the  city.  The  homes  are  giving  way  to  the 
boarding  honse  or  the  family  hotel.  These 
two  churches,  within  a  block  and  a  half  of 
each  other,  have  large  Snnday-schools.  The 
third  has  the  largest  body  of  young  people. 
Union  Park  has  suffered  most  in  its  congrega¬ 
tion.  Half  a  mile  east  is  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional,  for  more  than  thirty  years  under  the 
pastorate  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  recently  retired.  If 
that  and  Union  Park  could  be  united  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  ‘  one  ohnroh  might  hold  the  field 
for  a  generation  to  come.  And  in  the  thirty- 
five  years  past,  these  three  obnrches,  within  a 
single  mile,  have  had  large  congregations  and 
done  a  great  work  for  onr  Lord,  while  none  of 
them  have  bad  short  pastorates. 

And  the  canaes  which  are  depleting  these 
ohnrches  are  the  same  as  complained  of  in  onr 
smaller  oities  and  the  oonntry.  People  move 
away,  and  they  die.  And  the  competition  of  bnsi- 
ness  and  of  pleasure  is  the  same  in  city  and 
country.  The  members  of  these  churches 
talked  of  the  same  disconragements  as  those  in 


“Hammocks.” 

A  Superb  Line  Mexican,  Alg^erian 
and  Domestic. 

]ews  S-(^NGEIL 

130  and  133  West  43d  Street,  and 
135  West  41st  Street. 
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the  ooantry.  Id  fact  is  not  the  oppoeition  the 
Bune  from  “the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
Tain  glory  of  life”  ?  So  I  think.  Ambrose. 


AN  INTELLECTUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Dear  Bvanoeust:  Some  one  said  the  other 
day,  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  somehow 
fail  to  give  yonng  men  jnst  the  right  practical 
training  for  snooessfnl  work  as  sonl  winners. 
The  remark  may  help  explain  the  seeming  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  church  to  keep  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  age  in  secular  things.  The  theological 
schools  certainly  do  give  their  students  a  flrst 
class  intellectual  training ;  and  send  them  to 
their  life  work  with  well  disciplined  minds, 
and  a  broad  literary  and  philosophical  equip¬ 
ment.  Clergymen  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  are  men  of  superior  attain¬ 
ments. 

We  often  speak  of  Christianity  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  religion.  With  some  degree  of  perhaps 
unconscious  pride  we  think  of  it  as  being  able 
to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  great¬ 
est  minds,  as  presenting  problems  so  profound 
that  the  mightiest  intellect  can  not  grow  weary 
in  the  inyestigation,  as  quickening  fancy  to  her 
loftiest  flights,  as  awakening  the  deepest  and 
holiest  emotions  of  which  human  nature  is 
capable.  All  this,  and  more,  is  tree.  And 
the  average  sermon  is  a  scholarly  production 
both  as  to  its  subject  matter  and  its  structure. 
Sometimes  it  may  fail  a  little  in  delivery,  for 
clergymen  are  not  trained  as  they  should  be 
in  oratory,  but  as  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  it 
ranks  very  high.  And  the  number  of  sermons 
delivered  eveiy  week — shall  we  attempt  the 
computation?  And  the  total  in  a  year,  or  a 
decade?  It  is  absolutely  bewildering  I 

The  inquiry  is  now  in  order.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  all  this  preaching?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer — to  win  souls  to  Christ.  The 
sermon  that  does  not  lead  some  sinner  to  turn 
away  from  his  sins  or  help  some  one  who  is 
weary  and  halting  in  the  way  Zionward, 
whatever  may  be  its  excellencies,  has  failed  of 
its  great  purpose.  Men  will  go  elsewhere  for 
intellectual  enlightenment,  or  for  literary  di¬ 
version.  Even  a  Paul  could  not  touch  the 
-Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  at  Athens,  or  the 
Senecas,  Plinys  and  Catos  at  Rome.  An  in¬ 
tellectual  Gospel  does  not  reach  the  world’s 
great  need. 

An  emotional  religion  may  have  its  imper¬ 
fections,  but  it  is  vastly  better  than  no  relig¬ 
ion  at  all.  For  the  intellect  can  reach  the  will 
only  by  way  of  the  heart;  and  until  a  man’s 
emotions  are  aroused  on  religions  subjects,  it 
matters  nothing  how  well  informed  he  may 
be.  He  is  joined  to  his  idols.  Critical  study, 
also,  is  hostile  to  a  devotional  spirit,  and  dries 
up  the  springs  of  emotion  even  at  the  fountain 
head.  And  New  Testament  religion  is  all 
summed  up  in  one  word— Love.  And  love  is 
emotion  personified,  idealized,  deified. 

Evidently,  therefore,  we  are  making  a  mis¬ 
take  when  we  present  Christianity  to  the 
world  as  an  intellectual  system.  It  is  that  in¬ 
deed,  but  it  is  far  more.  It  is  a  vital  principle, 
a  living  spirit,  a  fountain  boiling  over  with 
all  the  pure  and  holy  emotions  that  belong  to 
humanity — all  condensed  into  one  love  to  God 
and  man. 

And  a  Creed  should  be  built  along  the  same 
lines.  Whether  or  not  it  satisfies  the  intellect 
it  must  touch  the  heart,  and  then  only  can  it 
mould  the  life.  Systems  of  theology  founded 
upon  philosophical  data,  and  arranged  with 
logical  accuracy,  may  come  and  go  as  the  sands 
of  the  desert  are  driven  before  the  wiud,  but 
the  truth  of  God  abideth.  The  real  Greed  of  a 
church  cannot  be  graven  upon  tables  of  stone 
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in  words  of  men’s  wisdom,  but  it  is  written  on 
fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart  in  terms  of  human 
experience ;  written  in  tears  of  penitence,  in 
joys  of  pardon,  in  the  blood  of  service.  And 
the  test  of  sonship  is  not  so  much  subscription 
to  articles  of  faith,  as  it  is  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  God  overflowing  into  a  life  of  love  to 
our  fellow  men.  “He  that  abideth  in  love, 
abideth  in  God,  and  God  abideth  in  him.’’ 
John  iv,  16.  (R.V. )  Reader. 


TU£  RENEWED  ATTACK  ON  DR.  WHITMAN. 

(Continued  from  page  il.) 

just  here  the  Professor’s  insistence  that  there 
are  no  documents  of  that  date  to  sustain  the 
narrative,  is  met.  In  the  archives  of  the  War- 
department  are  letters  of  the  Indian  agent,  Mr 
White,  to  the  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Whitman’s 
also,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Secretary’s  re¬ 
quest  that  Dr.  Whitman  would  draft  a  bill  to 
secure  safety  to  emigrants  to  Oregon.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  are  Dr.  Whitman’s  letters  to  the 
Board  after  his  ret  urn,  revealing  his  great  inte¬ 
rest  in  settling  Oregon  with  Protestants.  That 
in  these  letters,  and  others  to  the  American 
Board,  he  did  not  disclose  his  work  at  the  East, 
was  evidently  wise  caution. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  sceptical  theory 
relates  to  Dr.  Whitman’s  object  and  influence 
in  promoting  the  great  decisive  emigration  of 
that  year,  1843.  Mr.  Eells  gives  impartially 
the  testimonies,  some  of  them  sworn,  of  four 
teen  surviving  immigrants,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Doctor  induced  many  to  migrate. 
The  inference  from  all  the  facts  is  that  both 
the  numbers  and  the  successful  journey  of  the 
caravan  were  largely  due  to  him.  In  Oregon 
the  whole  truth  of  his  patriotic  deeds  is  settled, 
and  will  be  ultimately  victorious  over  the  igno¬ 
rant  doubts  at  the  East.  For  a  comparatively 
full  discussion  of  all  the  facts,  those  interested 
will  refer  to  Dr.  Parker’s  article. 

In  the  magnificent  new  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Ithaca,  a  tablet,  omitting  all  disputed  ques¬ 
tions,  has  been  set  up,  recording  that  there,  in 
January,  1834,  the  church  resolved  to  send  and 
support  the  Oregon  mission  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Parker,  who  enlisted  as  his  associate  Marcus 
Whitman  M.D.  the  “hero-martyr  of  Oregon.’* 


We  must  keep  up  the  standard  of  Christian 
living  in  the  Christian  laborer.  Clean  hands 
are  needed  to  do  Christian  work.  Character  is 
before  co-operation,  being  before  doing.  '  *  Take 
heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine.’* — 
J.  Hall. 


CKurcK  Music 


“  HOW  TO  DO  THINGS.” 

D.  F.  McGill,  D  D. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  praise  the  Lord,  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  it  well,  and  to  learn  how  to 
do  it  well.  The  singing  of  a  congregation— its 
heartiness  and  simplicity,  and  the  care  and 
pains  taken  in  its  cultivation- may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  good  test  of  its  spiritual  condition. 
Religion  is  a  thing  of  the  heart.  “With  the 
heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,’’  and 
“out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month 
speaketh.  ’  ’  Church  music  is  therefore  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  faith  and  love  and  joy  that 
church  members  feel,  and  it  is  natural  and 
right  that  the  form  of  expression  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  thoughts  and ‘sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed. 

God  has  given  to  ns  songs  of  trust,  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  of  love  and  of  victory,  that  for  grandeur 
of  sentiment,  and  adaptation  to  all  human 
needs,  and  all  phases  of  religious  experience, 
never  have  been  and  never  can  be  equaled. 
These  God-given  songs  of  praise,  inimitable 
expressions  of  universal  religions  experience, 
are  good  enough  for  us ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  much  of  our  church  music  is  not  good 
enough  for  them.  The  best  music  that  the 
world  affords  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  God 
in  the  service  of  praise. 

Congregational  singing  is  not  only  intended 
to  express,  but  also  to  excite,  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
votion.  There  is  a  relation  between  the  song 
that  vibrates  on  the  lips  and  that  which  dwells 
in  the  heart,  and  which  only  God  hears,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  exists  between  prayer  and 
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faith.  Prayer  withont  faith  is  only  a  hollow, 
mooking  eonod.  So  ie  the  mnsio  of  the  voioe, 
without  that  of  the  heart.  Bat  in  the  prayer 
of  faith,  faith  helps  the  prayer,  and  the  prayer 
helps  faith.  The  more  we  trnst  the  more  we 
oan  pray,  and  the  more  we  pray  the  more  we 
can  trust. 

So  our  congregational  singing  not  only  ex¬ 
presses,  but  excites,  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
The  harmony  of  church  music,  if  it  be  of  the 
right  kind,  takes  hold  upon  oor  sonls,  and 
blends  them  into  something  like  the  harmony 
of  heaven.  Who  has  not  felt  that  in  the  full- 
hearted  rendering  of  our  songs  of  praise,  there 
exists  a  power  for  melting  the  hearts  of  sinners, 
and  dispelling  their  doubts,  and  quickening 
their  better  impnlses?  It  follows  then,  that 
ohnroh  music,  as  a  channel  through  which  di¬ 
vide  truth  is  addressed  to  the  sonl,  ought,  like 
the  preacher’s  voice  and  manner  and  gesture, 
to  be  a  means  to  this  end.  The  standard  of 
ohnroh  music,  therefore,  is  that  which  will, 
in  the  highest  degree,  excite  and  express  the 
spirit  of  praise. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  praise  service 
best  adapted  to  this  pnrpose?  Different  an¬ 
swers  are  given.  The  liturgical’ohnrches,  tak¬ 
ing  for  a  model  the  mediaeval  Ohnroh,  in 
which  worship  and  fine  art  were  wedded,  tell 
us  that  our  service  of  praise  must  satisfy  the 
most  cultivated  taste,  and  excite  the  sensibili¬ 
ties.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  all  decorative 
adornments,  tell  ns  that  it  should  be  stripped 
of  everything  that  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  presentation  of  the  trnth  of  God  to  the 
heart  of  man.  Perhaps  both  are  wrong,  and 
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both  are  right.  The  taste  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  does  not  call  for  extremely  artistio  music 
in  the  worship  of  God.  High-prioed  mnsio 
will  never  fill  onr  churches ;  but  earnest, 
whole-sonled  congregational  singing,  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding,  will  fill 
them.  Even  the  non  ohnroh-goers  regard  as  an 
intrusion  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  the 
artistio  mnsio  that  nsnrps  time  and  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself.  Worship  means  ascribing  worth- 
ship  to  Almighty  God.  Anything,  therefore, 
oonneoted  with  his  worship,  which  has  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  exalt  and  masnify  him,  is  foreign  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  worship.  In  God’s 
honse,  God  alone  should  be  exalted.  In  the 
worship  of  God,  praise  should  be  given  only  to 
him.  We  do  not  want  artistio  effeut  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  spiritnal  expression. 

But  in  avoiding  this  there  is  danger  of  going 
to  another  extreme.  Plainness  is  not  in  itself 
a  virtue.  Want  of  spirit  in  chnroh  mnsio  is  a 
hindrance  to  spiritual  growb.  Laziness  in 
singing  God’s  praises  is  an  abomination. 
Dragging  is  inexonsable.  Wearisome,  dallRess 
and  jarring  discords  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Onr  ohnroh  mnsio  should  be  simple,  suited  to 
the  oapa'oities  of  the  people,  bnt  withal  it 
shonld  be  beantifnl.  The  very  best  that  we 
have  shonld  be  offered  to  God.  It  shonld  be 
attractive  to  all.  It  should  be  heartfelt.  Our 
matchless  songs  of  praise  should  be  sang  with 
expression,  that  their  divine  troth  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  heart. 

A  question  comes.  "Oan  singing  by  the 
choir,  in  which  the  congregation  does  not  take 
part,  be  a  means  of  grace?’’  Why  not,  if  the 
singing  be  worship,  in  itself,  and  not  merely 
an  artistio  performance?  While  the  congrega¬ 
tion  is  waiting  in  silence,  each  one  ooonpied 
with  his  own  thonghts,  the  ohoir  sings  prayer¬ 
fully  and  with  expression  one  of  the  invoca¬ 
tions  from  the  Psalms,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  congregation  are  lifted  np  in  prayer 
and  there  is  melody  in  every  heart.  Or  while 
the  worshippers  are  casting  their  gifts  into  the 
Lord’s  treasury,  the  ohoir  sings  softly  from 
Psalm  ox vi.,  "I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the 
Lord, ’’ each  one  takes  np  the  refrain  in  his 
heart  and  gives  "as  unto  the  Lord. ’’—The 
United  Presbyterian. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughters  re¬ 
fuse  to  wear  aigrette  feathers  and’wings,  and 
have  accepted  imitations  made  of  silk,  ^becanse 
of  scraples  against  crnelty  to  birds. 

The  Brotherhood  Star  remarks  that  Jndge 
Boren  of  Massachusetts  has  refused  'to  'natu¬ 
ralize  a  bartender,  on  the  groand  that  a  pnblio 
bar  is  hnrtfnl  to  pnblic  morals  .  and  'against 
pnblio  policy,  and  consequently ^a^  barkeeper 
cannot  be  of  the  good  moral  character  which 
the  law  requires  for  oitizenship. 

In  1859,  Edward  FitzGerald  went  to  the  shop 
of*Mr.  Bernard  Qnaritoh  in  Oastle  street,  Lei¬ 
cester  Square,  and  dropped  a  heavy  parcel 
there,  saying:  "Qnaritcb,  I  make  yon  a  present 
of  these  books.  ’  ’  The  parcel  consisted  of  nearly 
two  hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  The 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Mr.  Qnaritoh 
tried  to  sell  the  books — first,  at  half-a-crown ; 
then,  at  a  shilling ;  and  again  descending,  be 
offered  them  at  eixpenoe ;  bnt  buyers  were  not 
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PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS 


ENGAGE  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  THE 


nEADQUARTERS  for  members  and  friends  of 
Young  People’s  Societies.  Location  most 
accessible.  Modern  conveniences.  Rates  reason¬ 
able.  Send  $2.00  deposit  to  secure  accommoda¬ 
tions  In  advance.  EPWORTH  HOTEL. 

■UFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PAN-AMERICAN  :  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  number  visitors  in  private  honse,  Elmwood 
District,  near  Exposition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
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"PUT  ME  OFF 
AT  BUFFALO” 


Are  the  words  of  an  old  song.  They 
come  Into  great  play  in  1901,  for  the  whole 
world  '8  singing  them,  and  of  course  the 
whole  world  will  travel  by  the 
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as  they  reach  Buffalo  from  every  direc¬ 
tion.  These  Lines  are  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  Boston  &  Albany,  Michigan  Central, 
Lake  Shore,  Big  Four,  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railways. 


For  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Central's  Pan- 
American  Exposition  Folder,  “Four-Track 
Series”  No.  15,  send  a  postage  stamp  to  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 
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attracted.  Then,  in  despair,  he  reduced  the 
book  to  one  penny,  and  put  copies  into  a  box 
ontside  his  door,  with  a  ticket:  “All  these  at 
one  penny  each  **  At  that  price,  the  pamphlet 
moved ;  in  a  few  weeks  the  lot  was  sold ;  and 
in  this  way,  one  of  the  finest  gems  of  English 
literature  was  dispersed  among  a  not  over-dis- 
oeming  public. —Selected. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  an  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  is  being  held,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  small  towns  once  separate 
but  now  in  the  business  part  of  that  great  city. 
The  foreign  visitor  is  often  confused,  as  there 
are  squares,  streets  and  “crosses”  of  the  same 
name,  some  of  them  widely  separated.  There 
are  sixteen  crosses  which  were  originally  cross 
roads,  where  markets  of  various  kinds  were 
held  in  olden  time.  Some  of  them  have  a  fine 


Sx*o'cvrxi.  Bxros.  cA?  Oo. 

PHILiA.,  MKW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

AT.Icy.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PBIVATB  WIBXB. 

Members  M.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchangee 
Bay  and  sell  all  flrst^lass  Inyest  f  ntmcf  limtlf 
meat  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  All  T 
oelre  acooants  o(  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  aq 

poratlons,  Firms  and  indlyldoals  on  ioCVlll  ILll/S* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  TT.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  Tf.  S.  on  Foreign  Coantrles,  Including  So.  Africa 


Intemstional  Cheoqnes  Certiflcates  of  Deposit. 

I  SviyrVDfi  A1?  CDWltf'F  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 
•E»  1!»  A  1  EittS  Vl?  Qf  And  m&ke  Cftbic 

ansfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Traveller« 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuttte*  Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 


are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  investments.  They 
insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  GenT  Agt, 

U8  Broadway,  NewYork. 


Fredfirick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINO  RENTS 


RBAL  KSTA.XK 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Minet/sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1901. 


SUMMABT  OF  ASSETS. 


POr  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Beal  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds  $t, 900,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  97S,000  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  798,770  OO 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  148,000  OO 
Railroad  &  Gas  Stocks  4,390,000  OO 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  180,000  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  nnooUected  and  in  hands  of 


Market  Value 
9408,359  14 
1,993,718  81 
9,046,000  OO 
981,000  OO 
893,107  95 
144,900  OO 
9,774,500  OO 
500,500  OO 

148,450  OO 
117,400  OO 


Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  July, 

1001 . 

I 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Snrplns . 


859,144  70 

59,075  73 
$14,409,450  SS 

98,000,000  OO 
4,714,999  OO 
1,089,949  70 
8,901,815  93 


914,409,450  33 

Bnrplns  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $8,901,815  93 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  1  „ 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  j- Secretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

K-„H.  A.  CORREA, _  J-Ass’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  I 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronising  this  Jonrnal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  Ae  pnblishers 
If  they  will  in  evei7  possible  case  give  cretUt  by 
referring  to  THE  EV4NGELIST. 


gateway  and  tower,  some  of  them  have  a  pillar 
to  mark  the  place.  These  are  Anderston  Gross, 
Bridgeton  Gross,  Glasgow  Gross,  Govan  Gross, 
Gorbals  Gross,  Gharing  Gross,  Tolloross,  Sara¬ 
cen  Gross.  Shawlands  Gross,  Victoria  Gross, 
Townhead  Gross,  Sprlngbnrn  Gross,  Patrick 
Gross,  Shettleston  Gross,  St.  George’s  Gross, 
StoborosB.  * _ 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  In  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  is  the  oolleotion  of  ship 
models  illnstrating  the  development  of  Glyde 
ship-bnllding.  The  river  steamer  types  in¬ 
clude  the  world-famous  Gomet,  first  on  the 
Glyde;  the  old  Inveraray  Oastle,  built  in  1830, 
running  till  a  few  years  ago;  the  Glasgow, 
built  in  1840  for  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
service;  the  Rothesay  Gastle,  which  nsed  to 
do  the  jonrney  from  the  Broomielaw  to  Rothe¬ 
say  in  two  hours,  forty-one  minutes;  the  Gar- 
diff  Gastle  and  the  Graignith  Gastle,  the  latter 
being  the  first  paddle  steamer  with  feathering 
fioats ;  the  Jupiter,  the  Kelpie  and  the  Spnnkie. 
Among  the  moderns  are  the  Iona,  Golnmba, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  Glen  Sannox,  and  the  new 
turbine  steamer  lately  launched  by  the  Messrs. 
Denny. 


THe  McAll  Mission 


S.  B  Rossiter,  D.D 

A  few  years  ago  while  in  Paris,  a  pension 
was  recommended  to  me  as  in  every  way  desir¬ 
able.  I  found  the  landlady  very  pleasant. 
One  evening  after  dinner  I  stopped  to  listen  to 
her  perfect  French.  She  happened  to  mention 
the  name  of  Jesns  and  then  went  on  to  tell  of 
her  conversion  at  one  of  the  MoAll  Halls.  She 
said  she  was  attracted  by  the  mnsio  and  went 
in  to  listen.  The  story  of  a  Saviour  crucified 
for  all  was  told  in  language  so  simple  and 
touching  that  she  found  the  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks,  and  when  a  worker  came  to 
speak  to  her  she  asked,  “Is  it  trne?  Was  it  for 
me  be  died?”  Then  and  there  she  gave  herself 
to  this  Jesns  whose  name  had  long  been  famil¬ 
iar  but  had  been  a  name  and  nothing  more. 
For  many  years  she  had  worked  in  every  kind 
of  Ohristian  activity,  at  first  in  a  MoAll  Salle, 
later  in  a  Baptist  Ghnrch  near  her  home.  She 
had  led  a  large  Snnday-school  class  and  many 
owed  to  her  their  knowedge  of  the  Savionr. 

Shortly  after  I  met  her,  she  was  seized  with 
an  incurable  disease  causing  intense  suffering. 
Her  Ghristian  faith  helped  her  to  be  sweet, 
cheery  and  patient  throagh  it  all;  and  she 
often  begged  her  daughter  to  play  or  sing 
something  from  the  “Gantiqnes  Popnlaires,  ” 
joining  in  when  able  and  saying,  *It  helps  me 
so  to  sing  of  Jesns.  ” 

This  is  one  of  many  instancse  of  the  far- 
reaching  good  accomplished  by  the  McAll 
work.  Snrely  it  pays  a  liberal  percentage  to 
its  investors. 


Friends  of  the  Mission  will  rejoice  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Greig,  the  Director  of  the  work,  has 
BO  far  recovered  from  his  tedious  and  painful 
illness,  as  to  be  removed  to  the  Baths  of  Bag- 
nolles.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  since 
last  November. 


Dr.  Rossiter,  the  Representative  Secretary 
of  the  American  McAll  Association,  sails  this 
week  with  his  family  to  France  by  the  Holland 
American  Line.  After  a  few  weeks  of  vacation 
he  will  be  actively  engaged  in  the  balls,  in 
Paris  and  the  Provinces,  as  the  best  way  of 
gaining  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  Mission  in  all  its  activities  and  all  phases 
of  its  inflnenoe.  He  will  return  to  this  country 
in  November,  and  as  usual,  will  visit  Auxil¬ 
iaries  and  preach  on  Sundays  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  offer.  Pastors  who  know  the  valu¬ 


able  work  carried  on  by  the  MoAll  Mission 
will  be  glad  to  seonre  for  their  people  a  hear¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Rossiter. 


$50.00 

California 

AND  RETURN 


Tickets  on  sale  July  6  to  13;  return  limit 
August  31,  1901,  via 

Chicago  &  North-  Western 
Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED,  the  luxurious 
every-day  train,  leaves  Chicago  6.30 
p.  m.  Only  three  days  en  route.  All 
meals  in  Dining  Cars;  Buffet  Library  Cars 
(with  barber).  Two  other  fast  trains  10.00 
a.  m.  and  11.30  p.  m.  daily.  The  best  of 
everything.  Call  on  any  agent  for  tickets 
or  address 

461  Bromdway,  •  N9m  York'\435  Vin9  8t.s  •  Cincinnati 
601  Ck9$*t8t,Phllad9lphia\507  Smithf’ld  8t.,Pitt»burg 
368  Wankington  St.*  Cotton  234  8up9rior  St.,  Cleveland 
301  ttain  8t,,  •  •  Buffaity^T  Campue  ldartiue$  Detroit 
i12  Clark  8t.$  '•  Ckioago\2KlngSt.,£aetsToronto.Ont. 

V-  ,  r  J 


TO  PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS: 

One  of  the  Most  Interesting  and  In¬ 
structive  Exhibits  is  that  of  the 

Southern  Railway 

located  in  the  Agricultural  Building. 
It  is  Attractive,  Unique  and  Compre¬ 
hensive.  By  Examining  it  You  will 
Get  a  Good  Idea  of  the  Fine  and  Va¬ 
ried  Products  of  Ten  States  and  Much 
Information  about  the  Splendid  Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Advantages  of  the  South 
for 

Homeseekers, 

rianufacturers  &  Investors 


There  are  Fertile  Lands,  Cheaper 
than  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
Splendid  Markets  and  Every  Advan¬ 
tage  for  the  Stock  Raiser,  Dairyman, 
Fruit  Grower,  Truck  and  General 
Farmer.  An  Equable,  Healthy  and 
Agreeable  Climate  is  added  to  other 
attractions.  Free  information  to  all 
inquirers. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

228  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

PULTBNEY. — The  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Mitchell,  has  been  be¬ 
reaved  of  his  young  wife,  who  died  on  June  24, 


tinned  love  and  desire  to  serve  them  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  if  it  were  possible. 

MARYLAND. 

Highlandtown. — The  pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Church,  Rev.  J  :Wynne  Jones,  is  greatly  afflicted 
in  the  loss  of  his  gifted  and  energetic  wife,  Mrs. 
Anna  Helen  (Harvey)  Jones,  who  died  last  week 
of  pneumonia  and  heart-failure.  Mrs.  Jones  was 
prominent  in  all  good  works.  During  the  great 
blizzard  of  February,  1898,  she  served  meals  to 


■tallation  of  the  Rev.  B.  0.  Amy  as  pastor  of 
the  ohnroh  in  Florence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
preached  the  sermon  and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  An¬ 
derson  of  Marinette  gave  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  _ 

'  UNB  AMD  PBECBPT. 

There  are  many  persons  who  think  Sunday 
is  a  sponge  to  wipe  ont  the  sins  of  a  week.  — H. 
W.  Beecher. 


They  were  married  less  than  a  year  ago.  August  more  than  800  persons  in  one  week  and  collected  enough  merely  to  possess  virtue,  as 

6.  1900.  Mrs.  Winifred  J.  Cutts  Pulteney  was  and  disposed  of  vastj  amounts  of  clothing  to  the  if  it  were  an  act;  it  should  be  practiced. _ 

born  June  9,  1876,  near  Faribault,  Minnesota,  needy  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  particularly  Horace  Mann. 


She  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  took  an  art  course  in  Wheaton  College,  IlL 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  rare  gifts  and  graces, 
of  beautiful  promise,  and  her  death  is  one  of  those 
sad  providences  which  we  can  only  explain  by 
the  strengthening  conviction  that  the  Lord  had 
need  of  her  in  his  heavenly  home. 

Buffalo. — Park  Church.  President  Raymond 
of  Union  University  is  to  preach  here  next  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  July  21.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  C. 
E.  Rhodes,  will  interrupt  on  this  occasion  the 
8  )ries  of  evening  addresses  which  he  is  giving  on 
Spiritual  Health — The  Pathology  and  Therapeu¬ 
tics  of  the  Soul,  or  our  Spiritual  nature  in  Disease 
and  in  Health — a  series  of  ten  discourses  which 
began  with  the  first  Sunday  evening  in  July. 

Troy. — Woodside  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
congregation  lately  gave  a  reception  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  pastor,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Huntington  Allen, 
who  after  sixteen  years  of  service  leaves  them 
to  spend  some  months  in  travel  before  seeking 
another  pastorate.  Among  the  pastors  who  took 
part  in  the  reception  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  T.  P. 
Sawin  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church ;  Hector 
Hall  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  ohurch;  A.  C. 
Sewall  of  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian  church ; 
the  Revs.  Donald  MacGregor  of  the  Park  Presby¬ 
terian  church ;  J.  M.  Boddy  of  the  Liberty  Street 
Presbyterian  church;  Geo.  Dugan  of  the  Ninth 
Presbyterian  church;  Daniel  M.  Countermine  of 
the  Oliver  Presbyterian  church;  J.  B.  Nairn  of 
the  South  Baptist  church,  and  John  B.  Armstrong 
of  Levings  M.  E.  church. 

Letters  of  esteem  and  affection  were  read  from 
many  who  could  not  be  present.  Mr.  Andrew 
Oairns  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  church 
read  for  the  trustees  and  elders  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions,  offering  a  tribute  of  love  and  affection 
to  Mr.. Allen.  Dr.  Sawin  spoke  to  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  assuring  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  the  hearty 
friendship  and  affection'  of  those  who  ‘framed 
them  and  of  the  congregation,  whose  voice  they 
expressed.  He  spoke  for  the  whole  church,  offer¬ 
ing  the  tribute  each  would  bring  personally  if  it 
were  possible.  As  a  memento  of  love  and  friend¬ 
ship  he  presented  what  should  be  a  “link”  to 
bind  them  together,  and  therewith  he  offered  a 
jewel  case  containing  a  handsome  pair  of  sleeve 
links  of  dull  gold,  engraved  with  the  initials  of 
the  recipient  and  set  with  a  diamond.  In  his 
response  Mr.  Allen  said  that  his  sixteen  years  at 
Woodside  had  contained  many  evidences  of  love^ 
and  that  his  ministry  of  twenty-three  years  had 
been  blessed.  He  assured  the  people  of  lA  con- 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

1  have  berries,  Krupesand  pe  tches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  «he  California  Cold  Process.  Do 
not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold,  keeps  per¬ 
fectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost  nothing:  can  pat  up  a 
bushel  in  ten  minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to 
over  lao  families  in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar 
for  directions  when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of 
fruit.  As  there  ate  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I 
consider  It  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such  and 
feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample 
of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your  readers  for 
nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps,  which  is  only  the  actual 
cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

Francis  Caset,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


in  the  vicinity  in  which  she  lived.  -  In  1884  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  received  a  book  of  recognition  for 
relief  work  among  Hebrew  children  from  the 
Ear  Sinai  Congregation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
were  married  July  18,  1876,  and  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  their  sil¬ 
ver  wedding,  Mrs.  Jones  leaves  two  daughters 
and  a  son. 

INDIANA. 

WisiMAC  AND  Pulaski.—  At  a  meeting  of 
Logansport  Presbytery,  held  in  Winamac  July  2^ 
Mr.  Guy  W.  Simon,  a  licentiate  of  Lima  Presby¬ 
tery,  was  received  and  examined  for  ordination. 
Mr.  Simon  is  a  graduate  of  Wooster  University 
and  McCkirmick  Seminary,  and  after  his  exami. 
nations  were  concluded  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  has  taken  charge  of  these 
two  churches  and  begins  his  new  and  his  first 
work  quite  hopefully.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Thomas  was  dismissed  to  Springfield 
Presbytery  that  he  might  take  the  work  in 
Greenview,  Ill, ;  and  Rev.  J.  Budman  Fleming 
was  dismissed  to  Fort  Wayne  Presbytery  that  he 
might  take  the  up  work  in  the  Westminster 
Church  to  which  he  has  been  recently  called.  Mr. 
Fleming  will  be  specially  missed  as  chairman  of 
Home  Missions,  and  the  faithful  minister  at 
Hammond.  H.  G.  Rice.  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — On  July  7th,  Dr.  Chichester  wel. 
corned  28  new  members  to  the  First  Ohurch  of 
Chicago.  This  old  church  is  doing  a  splendid 
work  in  a  most  difficult  held.  Last  year  it  led 
all  the  churches  of  Chicago  Presbytery  in  its 
benevolent  contributions. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  City;  Memorial  Chdroh.— At  the  com¬ 
munion  service,  June  80,  seven  members  were 
received. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — An  attractive  program  for  a  Minis¬ 
terial  Conference  is  out  for  the  Monona  Lake 
Assembly,  July  19th  to  27th  inclusive.  Rev.  J.  A 
Worden  has  the  charge  and  calls  to  his  assistance 
clergymen  of  ability  and  experience  who  will 
use  every  effort  to  make  the  Conference  profit¬ 
able  and  interesting.  Snch  timely  subjects  as 
The  Holy  Spirit’s  Work,  Evangelistic  Work,  Pas¬ 
toral  Visiting,  The  Sabbath-School,  Endeavor 
Work.  The  After  Meeting,  The  Care  of  Converts, 
Funerals,  Marriages,  The  Waking  Church,  and 
The  Pastor  and  Collections,  are  to  be  considered. 
Rev.  E.  Schuette  of  the  German  Presbyterian 
Ohurch  unites  with  the  German  Methodist  and 
the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Sunday  Evening 
Meetings.  Rev,  L  0.  Smith,  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Christian  Traveling  Men’s  Aasociation  called 
Tlie  Gideons,  preached  the  annual  Sermon  before 
the  Order  in  Madison,  on  July  7. 

Orandak. — The  Rev.  Ray  B.  Norton  and  his 
wife  are  doing  a  large  work  in  this  growing 
village  in  Forest  Oonnty.  Improvements  are 
planned  for  the  ohnrch.  The  Ladies  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  are  trying  to  get  a  bell  to  call  the  people 
together  for  worship  and  the  pastor’s  wife  is 
wondering  if  there  is  any  chnroh  or  friend  who 
can  help  them  to  a  second  hand-bell.  Please 
write  to  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Norton,  Crandar,  Wis. 

Florence. — The  Rev.  L.  0.  Smith,  Synodi¬ 
cal  Superintendent  of  Home  Missions,  was  in 
Florence,  May  16,  to  attend  the  service  of  in- 


What  is  right  is  most  effectively  when  most 
kindly  advocated,  and  'what  is  true  most  con¬ 
vincingly  when  least  passionately  asserted. — 
Rnskin. 

I  know  of  no  condition  worse  than  that  of 
the  man  who  has  little  or  no  light  on  the  su¬ 
preme  religious  questions,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  is  making  no  effort  to  come  to  the 
light. — E,  F.  Burr. 

A  Good  Complexion 

Depends  on  Good  Digestion. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom  although  usually  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  face  powders, 
lotions,  fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secrets  for  se¬ 
curing  a  clear  complexion.  But  all  these  are 
simply  superficial  assistants. 


It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  complexion  un¬ 
less  the  digestive  organs  perform  their  work 
properly,  unless  the  stomach  by  properly  digest¬ 
ing  the  food  taken  into  it  furnishes  an  abundance 
of  pure  blood,  a  good  complexion  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  they  promptly 
cure  any  stomach  trouble  and  they  have  found 
out  that  perfect  digestion  means  a  perfect  com¬ 
plexion  and  one  that  does  not  require  cosmetics 
and  powders  to  enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  deny  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear.  When  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  are  used  no  such  dieting  is  necessary, 
take  these  tablets  and  eat  all  the  good  wholesome 
food  you  want  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  in¬ 
digestion  nor  the  sallow,dull  complexion  which 
nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely  because  they 
are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indigestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  in¬ 
duce  every  man  and  woman  to  give  this  splendid 
remedy  a  trial. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in 
drug  stores  and  costs  but  50  cents  per  package. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and*  the  resultan 
effects  are  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a 
clear,  bright  complexion. 
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BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE. 

liASTING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTIC.”  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARCEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 

AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 

visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  includipg  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  dhys),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  da^s),  Asia  Minor,  Ck>n8tantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt, 
^maria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
acrew  have  been  disposed  of  between  $400  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dolmrs  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 
“  Celtic  ”  Cruise. 

IX  IS  XHE  CHANCE  OE  A  LIEEXIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  low^t  terms  ever_  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  reugious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
^VOirk6T8  6^0 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNTAIN  XOP”  HOURS 

at  Calvary,  Getbsemane,  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  WHOLE 
WORLD. 


is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  6,(X)0  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her,  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  285g 
passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  th* 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and  as  sh® 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  th® 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran® 
sient  traflSc  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi* 
cates  something  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  ‘  ‘Celtic.’"* 

Write  today,  lor  if  you  wait,  others  will 
obtain  the  Prize.s.  A  deposit  of  Ten 
Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired 


FOR  THE  LOT 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


SUCCESS 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

M  ^  A  |V  I  8  V  I  1^^  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of ^  highest”merit.  Its  list’of  ‘contributors  contains  the 

Y  I  ^  ^  I  ^  I  1  names  of  |the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 

The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 

OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE.  ’ 

AGENTS  We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 
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